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Interesting Debate. 


We have made considerable exertion to lay the fol- 
lowing debate before our readers in a single num- 
ber; that, at one view, they may be the better en- 
abled to judge of many things of the highest in- 
terest to them. We hope its length will not deter 
any person from reading it, for its content comes 
home to every man’s concern. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


March 6, 1812-—Mr. Bleecker having presented a petition from 
a number of citizens at Albany; and Mr. Rhea having moved to 
postpone the same to the fo day of July next— 

Mr. Fisk said he heped they would not postponed. When 
the people suffered they would complain, and it was soothing to 
their feelings to be answered rather than heard in silence. There 
was no doubt but the embargo operated severely in some quar- 
ters, and particularly on these people. The petition was couched 
in respectful language; and he thought it would be well to refer it, 
and have a detailed. t made on it. r 

Mr. Bleecker. Mv. Speaker—I hope the motion of the gentle- 
map from Tennessee (Mr. Rhea) will 
this nature, couched in such respectful terms, and from so respece- 
able a quarter, deserves to be treated more courteously and respect- 
fully. For, sir, what is the answer proposed to be given to the 
memorialists by the gentleman from Tennessee? They ask you 
to relieve them from impending beggary and ruin; if this motion 
prevails, you will tell them, “good sirs, we will attend to your call 
when your beggary and ruin are complete.’’ Whatever, sir, may 
be thought of it in this house, to the memorialists such an answer 
to their respectful prayer will have the appearance of offence and 
insult. 

The motion of the gentleman from Tennessee is to postpone the 
consideration of the memorial till the fourth day of July next.— 
This is a flat denial of thé prayer of the memorialists. The propriety 
and policy of continuing the embargo, are of course now proper 
subjects of discussion. Why has an embargo been laid? It is 
avowedly the precursor of war, Its object is to keep our property, 
our vessels and seamen, at home, safe from the grasp of our enemy. 
Being the precurser of wat, war must begin where the embargo 
ends. If it does not, the embargo is improper and premature. 
Now, sit, unless you are prepared to go to war in less than sixty 
days, you cannot justify a measure which operates with such crael 
severity on the state of New-York, and particularly on my i™mme- 
diate constitaents, who state to you the immense Joss they must 
sustain if it be continued. I ask gentlemen, how they oe ey 
themselves to the memorialists for denying their petition. Sir, we 
cannot go to war within sixty days. I mean not to offend gentle- 
men, or to reuse their feelings, but it is impossible that we can 
go to war at the expiration of the embargo. 1 speak, sir, of active 
offensive war; such a War as that is whelly out of the question. 
This being so, is it wise, is it just, to distress and ruin so many of 
yous people by suffering the produce which they pray your per- 
mission to export, to moulder and perish in their granarics? Cer- 
tainly not, sir; you ought to grant their petition. There is_no 
escape from this argument, And, sir, am I not correct in saying 
that you are not prepared to go to war? What is the state of your 
fortifications? Where are your armies, your navy? Have you 
money ? No, sir, rely upon it there will be, there can be no war, 
active offensive war, within sixty dzys. Whatever may be thought 
of it here, the people Anow. that we cannot go to war, at the expi- 
ration of the embargo: The petitioners do not believe that you 
will attempt it. They think with the gentleman from Virgmia 
(Mr. Randolph) that for the government to go to war in our pre- 
sent unprepared stare, would be little short of an act of treason. 
Thinking as I do, sir, of the intelligence and patriotism of the 
gentlemen who are now the lords of the ascendant in this house, 
and respecting the intelligence and patriotism of the cabinet, I 
cannot believe, that we are to commence the war without any of 
the necessary means for carrying it on; without an army, without 
a naval force, without money, Togo te war under such circum- 
stances would necessarily bring upon us shame, disgrace, and de- 
feat. The people are unwilling to believe that you are gomg to 
war immediately. You are not prepared now, and Jong before you 
can be prepared the produce of the country may be exported and 
the avails of it brought home. The alleged policy and necessity 
of an embargo, therefore, do not exist, and the memorialists ought 
to be relieved. Yeu may declare war at the expiration of the 
embargo or sooner; but what then, sir? Rely upon it, I repeat it 
you will have no war, active offensive war. But war declared, the 
gy a of the country that may be fit for exportation will still 

embargoed by the fear 'the-owners will of course have of the 
will He cruizers that will then hover on our coast. Sir, gentlemen 
Pe nd it impossible to satisty the petitioners that congress can 
Justified in refusing to listen to their prayers) The gentleman 
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not prevail. A memorial of 


aot taka 7 pRB me the a 4 wheat in Aibany. I have 
understood that there are no Sales at all, and that itis sot conside 
gh oh more than a ee a wicca ; one _ 
n petitions of a similar kind were before the house a fev 
days ago, it Was said that the sufferers under the embargo ooo 
charge their Joss to the metnbers on this side of the house, who by 
their speeches in the house and their conversation out of doors had 
deceived the people as tothe intention of the government to go to 
war. I thought this rather an ungenerous observation. No speeches. 
had been made on this side of the house ov the subject of war. No 
sir, if any false impression respecting the war bas been made on 
the public mind, it is to be charged to the proceedings of this 
house. The people knew that you Were not, that you could not 
soon be prepared for war. They knw that your coffers were 
exhausted, that yoa had neither fleets nor armies. Of course they 
could not suppose that you were guing to war with nothing buc 
paper preparations. It was therefore impossible for them to fore. 
see the embargo. It came upon them suddenly a8 a stroke of thune 
der. But, sir, there are other important considerations to induce 
you to relieve the memorialists. Is it wise, sir, to plunge the pea 
ple into distress and ruin, first to impoverish the country and then 
to go to war, and that very country too, sir, in and through which 
the war is to be carried on? Is it not better to have the hearts of 
the peeple with you when you are about to enter into the conflict, 
than to alienate them from you? You cannot goto Wer without 
the people. No, sir, it will be better to conciliate 2 people, who 
must necessarily bear so much of the privations, burthens and 
calamities of the war, the people of a state so much exposed -to the 
enemy. I hope the house will seriously consider this memoriah 
and not reject it in the manner pro by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, which cannot fail to offend and wound the feelings of 
the memorialists. 

Mr. Boyd said he wished to make a few observations on the motion 
now before the house to postpone the further consideration of the 
petition until the fourth of July next. I did not intend to advocate 
such a measure, nor do I think the congresss can grant the prayer 
of the petitioners; but there is a propriety iv observing a decent 
respect to so respectable a petition, with others of the same tenor 
already referred. We should do wel! to consider what the feelings 
of the petitioners will be if treated in this manner. We all know, 
at least a greatinany of us, what were our feelings on the inforima- 
tion of our petitions (prior to the revolution) being treated with 
contempt and -disrespect! Sir, my intention in laying that 
embargo was with a double view, the one to Save and secure 


keep from her those supplies that will, or would enable her to be 
better able te prosecute a war. I think that this petition with the 
others on the same subject of the embargo ought to be committed 
to a select committee or the committee of commerce and manus 
factures with instructions to report to the house their opinion—noc 
to repeal the embargo, but to assign the reasons why it was expedi- 
ent to Jay it and the reasons of the impropriety of a repeal at this 
time. Such a course is due to the petitioners; it would be treating 
them with the respect due to numerous, and decent petitions. If 
you cannot grant them their prayer, at last deign to assign your 
reasons. This they expect and I thivk havea right to, and I alse 
think it would be the soundest policy; I therefore move that this 
petition, together with all the others on the same subject, be eom- 
mitted to the committee of commerce and manufactures, and that 
they be directed to report to the house their opinion. 

{The speaker decided that the motion was not now in order, anos 
ther motion being pending.] 

Mr. Rhea.—The olf€ets and design of the memorial are to ,per- 
suade and obtain a repeal of the embargo law. Is this house pre 
pared to repeal that law? or are the members thereof prepared to 
excite a continuance of the delusory hopes which seem to prevail ? 
from whence have these hopes arisen ? st those, if any such there 
be, who excited those hopes, be responsible for the effects. If any 
section of citizens will in such case act, with themselves be it; if 
injury occurs by a conduct bottamed on particular opinion—an opi- 
nion contrary to the reason of things, persevered in also against 
evidence, the laws are not censurable. 

In this memorial the word rulers is used. I{ by this word is 
meant the congress, executive and judiciary of the United States, 
or either of them, it is apprehended that the use of that term in that 
signification, however well it may apply to any forcign govera- 
ment, ean have no relation to the goveriment of the United States, 
or to any departments of that government. They who administer 
the said several departments, and perform the duties belonging to 
each of them, are the representatives, not the rulers, of the people. 
The people are sovereign, from them emanates all power; they 
are the true rulers—they create and annililate the power held by 
those whom the memorial designates rulers. It appears difficuls 
to eradicate ideas springing from monarchical pinciples, and more 
especially if the mind is habituated to the contemplation of them. 
The word rulers in the sense usedin the memorial is ebhorrent to 
the constitution of this govermment—and it would be well if the 
use of it in that sense was omitted. 





That all popular governments are bottomed on the people, and 
ue to be exercised for the good of al}, is a political axiom as 


our property from the grasp of the proposed enemy, the other to 
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iid as the existence of popular governments. Whatever the nuni- | 
er or perivds of popular governments heretofore have becn, the 
fovervment of the United States at the present day appears to be 
the Wily existing pepular government ; Conse aently, to it is appl 
enable in a peeuliar manner, that it ought to be exercised for the 
good af all. ‘Fhe interest and benefit of the greatest number are, 
therefore to be contemplated and cherished, although®that might 
produce some partial ill. This will apply to nearly every law 
enacted, and such application is not new. The embargo law has 
been for several weeks in operation; and if the opinion of the citi- 
zens relative te that law is to be formed by a comparison of the 
numbers petitioning against the embargo law, with the numbers 
of those who have not petitioned, the inference is, that the great 
body of the people are satisfied that the law is expedient, because 
the number petitioning is smal) indeed, and bears little proportion 
tu the numbers who have not petitioned. Hence it follows that 
there is evidence manifesting that the embarge law contains a prin- 
ciple operating for the general good. \t the time the law alluded 
to Was enacted, they who were m favor of it believed that it would 
operate for the interest of this nation ; that it would to a certain 
extent be a means of preserving American seamen from slavery, 
and the property of American citizens from robbery ; that it might 
operate as a exutionary notice to mercantile men, warning then 
that the umes were dangerous, and advisuig not to hazard men. 
or property on the ocean. Since the day that law was made. 
ne circunistance has occurred to alter or change the reason of the 
law: or to shew that it ought to be rpealed. Almost every day 
brings information that seamen are impressed and property, neu- 
tral property of this nation, unlawfully and wrongfully taken. It 
is in the mean time admitted, that the law will more or less affect 
every section of the union. But it is presumed, that its operation 
will effect a national benefit, more especially when it cperates as 
a preparatory to war. It is urged, that the language used in the 
Mmemortal is respectful and that the memorialists are very respecta- 
bie. All that is admitted, but that will not go to prove that the 
prayer of the memorial ought to be granted. It prays for a repeal} 
or modification of the embargo law, because of the great quantity 
of produce shut up ina particular section. It would be gratifying 
indeed if the case was otherwise. But this is one of those circum- 
stances which generally are consequential to Jaws of a similar 
nature, and which when pat in competition with the general safety 
will partially remain until the proper remedy is applied. It is 
true, that the motion goes to set aside the memorial, but for that it 





is nota demial generally of relief; the national legislature will no 
doubt give that relict which the present state of things requires, 
and it is hoped that the memorialists will confide in the legislature | 
of this union, that the proper remedy at a proper time will be) 
applied. Whether this uation will be ready or not to go to war 
within 60 days, is not at present necessary to undertake to show :) 
This consideration is respecting a motion to postpone a memorial, | 
and does not hecessanly myolve the question for being prepared to | 
go tu war. 
subject of war--and at present it is not deemed necessary : a day, 
may be when it may be otherwise. 
Itis urged that they de not believe the United States can go to war} 
Well, if they do not believe, and will! act accordingly, with them-| 
selves be it, on themselves be the consequence. Several laws have 
been enacted during the present session, bearing strong evidence, 
iu themselves, Uiat they are preparatory to war, carrying with them | 
also evidence that the Unired States can go to war at atime wher | 
the unproveked injuries inflicted by a foreign nation renders war | 
necessary—butthey wilt not believe that the constitutional govern. | 
rent of this nation is sincere in respect to war—well then, that they | 
who will not believe may be convinced if possible. let the further | 
consideration of the memorial be postponed until the feurth day 
of July next. Let this evidence of sincerity, iu addition to all those 
“already offcred, be attorded. 

The agreeing to this motion will not ruin the people. If I) 
thought, said Mr. R. it would have that effect, far from me would | 
be a dispesiaen to persist in it. Several memorials ofa similar | 
tiature have been postponed to the ssm- fouréh day of July next, 
and certainly the memorial ought to go the same way. I have 
no inchwation to mjure any person; th- memorialists are all 
believed to be worthy, but that consideration affects nut the ques- 
thei. 

Mr. Rencded#h said that to a stranger te the proceedings of th: 
American house of representatives it might appear strange that a 
viseussion of the memts of an act similar toe that now under censi- 
eration, of 2a act so WMpertant in its consequences, shoukl first | 
taire pince on a motion to refer a peution from people complaining} 
of the crrevanees of that act; and yet he believed sebsiantially | 
such was nearly the fact—for it could hardly be said that the act, 
was pass! on the eveund of any information properly derived from | 
other cc-ornhnate branches of the government, or from any argu-! 
terete advanced ia its fhver on this floor. Toone to whom the | 
character of the times was unknown, it would appear astonishing, | 
with the general apathy prevailing in this house and out of it, that | 
a slumbenng legislature and a people stupified under the effects 
of thas powerful political narcotic, the embargo. Should have their 
dreams tisturbed by the thought of war. War! when, as a gentle- 
roar has justly asked. where are the means to carry it on? Not 
that I dowbt, sir, said Mr. R. that there will be war; for I am 
myself precisely in a situation similar to what woukd have been 
that of one of the unforunate people of Caraccas. if pread vised 
of the damger which overhung bis country—1 Know that we ar 
on the tiihKk of some dreadful scourge—some great desolatron— 
some awful visitation from that power whom I am afraid we have 
taken, as yet, in our national capacity, no Méans to conciliate. - 
If other eivihzed people, if the other nations of christendom, have 

t escaped, what reason have we to suppose that we shall be 
preserved from the calamities which Providence has thought fit to 
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Little by me, said Mr. R. as yet has been said on the | 





inffict on these nations which have ventured te utermingl¢ in the 
conflict Dow geing on in Europe ? 





But let ne, sir. if I can, confine myself to the merits of this pe. 
tition ; and, that I_ may be strictly in order, bring my discourse to 
the level of the insipidity of the court Gazette. Amidst this fresh 
cry of war, the sound “restrictive system” struck my ear with 
dreadful apprehension. Restrictive system! Yes sir, there’s the 
rub. The embargo. engendered from a fortuitous concourse be 
tween the executive and the committee of foreign relations, has 
been laid as the precursor of war and not asa restrictive Measure ; 
and yet it is defended in this house, if not by the same arguments, 
certainly by the same feeling which supported the celeb: ated em- 
bargo of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. In this there is in my 
judgment the most manifest incensisfency. An embargo laid on 
the same prinsiple as that laid by Mr. Jefferson might be defended 
by such as deemed it constitutional and wise, and might be stretch- 
ed to the utmost extent to give a fair trial to the experiment— 
But not so with that laid ona recent oceasion. That wasa sort of 
chance medley; it came nobody knows whence, and nobody 
knows how. Now, for its operation—I say that as a precursor of 
war its operation is manifestly detrimental to the best interests of 
the country. In the character under which it affects to pass, it is 
if not an imposture, at least utterly inadequate to the purposes for 
which its friends say it isimtended. It is nothing more than a sort 
of never-end to th feld!system of restriction—it is something like 
what the Rump Parliament in the days of Cromwell was to all 
the parliaments which pree+ded it—it is pork still without even 
changing the sauce I shall not step out of the way *o prove, as 
unquestionably I might, that the operation of the other part of 
the restrictive system has been manifestly injurious to the agricul 
tural and commercial interests ; for, although flour was before the 
embargo at ten dollars, but for th- non-importation it would have 
been at twelve—because our merchants, being prevented from 
bringing return cargoes, sustain aloss of 20 per ceut. in exchange, 
and of course exnnot give so much for flour by 20 per cent. asif 
the restriction did not exist ; indeed by more, becanse the merchant 
not only suffers by the difference in exchange, but by the loss of 
his usual profit on a return eargo. That very difference of ex- 
ehange against Great Britain, which bas een vaunted as shewing 
the balance of trade in our favor, was in faet a dead loss to the 
American people. I have heard it whispered on this floor that 
flour yet bearsa good price ; that a dollar used to be considered a 
good price for a bushel of wheat. Is this an answer to be given, 
when government reduces its price 50 per cent. in amight? But, 
sir, what is it that keeps wheat at a dollar and flour at seven dol- 
iars and a half? It is this: the whole operation of this system 1s 
entirely upon the grower of the commodity, upon the miller and 
upon him who purchased previous to the laying of the embargo 
and was unable to get his commodity out. If it diminishes the price 
here two, three or four dollars a barrel, it has the effect again to 
raise the price abroad perhaps as much, making a diff rence, be- 
tween the price before and after the embargo, of from five to seven 
dollars a barrel. I speak from no theory. but from as authentc 
commercial information as any in the nation when I say, that if 
any persons wish to export flour. vessels from the eastern states 
can be got to clear out coast-wise, take all risks on themselves, and 
put that flour in any port named by the person chartering the 
vessels, for a less sum barrel than the difference im price be- 
tween flour here and B andy in some cases for less than the dif- 
ference in pri¢e here before and since the embargo. This is the 
actuab state of things. The original grower of the article and the 
miller therefore suffer almost exclusively. : 

_ Let us take it in another point of view. It is true, as the pet 
tioners have stated, and pity it is that it is true, that the Hudson 
and northern rivers have been blocked up all the spring by 1¢, 
whilst the southern rivers have been open. But, sir, is that all the 
difference in the relative hardship of the embargo? For my part 
I can conceive nothing more iniquitious in princ?ple than the law 
in eperation. The embargo is at Baltimore and Alexandria for 
90 days ; in New-Orleans for how many? It is here im its full ope: 
ration from the day of its imposition to the 3d day of July; 
New-Orleans it went into operation perhaps about four weeks after 
it went into operation here. The people here are suring under 
the pressure of the embaago for 90 days, whilst the people of New 
Orleans, to Whem you are lavishly giving almost every thing you 
have, will be embargoed for only sixty days. This is a most Ur 


just, and as respeets the federative system, a most iniquitous di> 
tinetion. P 

For my part, sir, [earmot help looking at the signs of the times: 
I see a parallel that runs almost on all-fours between these days 
and the days of the administration of Mr. Grenville and lord North 
in England, and the last days ef the administration of Jehn Adams- 
I see the same disrespect to the voice of the peopl>—the same cone 
tempt with which their humble remonstrances are treated; [or 
pronounce it to be a contempt to say that we will take their cas 
inte consideration at atime beyand which jt will be of no avail to 
consider their petitions—like a phrsician, who, when sent to bY 
you for advice and relief in a dangerous disease, should send yo" 
word he would come and see you in _the next century. 

But are the effects which I have endeavored to pourtray the 
enly ones sffred from the operation of this blister plaster, the 
embargu? Look at your export of provisions : the last year but 0n€ 
it was ten millions—the last year more than double that amount. 15 
there any man at all acquainted with the nature and the course of 
trade who does not believe that the first quarter of the year 1814 
has far exceeded any other quarter of any ne year? 7 
cannot. And in this siftftion, in the most flourishing trade er® 
carried on in thes. great commodities, in the staff of life, 17 the 
principal article we have to sell; in a period when commerce 
more flourishing (except as far as it is impaired by our own T° 
strictions) than for years before, we have been called upen to com 
mit this politieal felo de se. The operation of the measure. has been 
what I-have mentioned, and it has the effect to.enable peat 
to combine and obtain produce at thir own prices to ship at the 
end of'ninety days. The annual list of our exports of bread stuf 
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is of itself a conclusive argument. In the year 1807 the bread 
stuffs of this country exported amounted to 14,400,000 dols. a grea- 
ter amount than they had ever before attained. In the succegding 
year, although fora part of that year the embargo was notin ope- 
ration -1 speak of the custom-house year and not of the year from, 
the ist of January to the 31st of December—although the embargo 
was not during the whole year in operation, yet such was its effect 
that these exports fell down to three and a half millions. In the 
year 1809 they pertially recovered and got upto eight millions ; 10 
1810, when trade began to breathe a little from the effects of our 
own statutes, they mounted to ten millions. In 1811, as Lsaid be- 
fore, they were upwards of twenty millions ; and in the first quarter 
of the present year, I have no hesitation in saying they exceeded 
the export in the same period of any year from the commence- 
ment of the governmentto the present day. And in this situation 
we have laid an embargo—as a precursor to war, it is said. Lf so, it 
should be shewn how it adds one single man to eur army, a single 
gun to our forts, a single sailor to our navy, or a shilling to the trea- 
sury- As the reverse is selfevidently true, it follows of course if we 
do not mean to go to war, that we ought to shake off this night- 
mare whichis palsying all the operations of the government and the 
feelings of the people. All the excitement we see in this nation, 
all the talk of war, is that produced on the people in consequenc- 
of the oppressive acts of the pari. in power, of the pressure pro- 
duced by their own government—like that produced by the sedition 
act, the alien act and the eight per cent. loans of Mr. Adams’s ad- 
ministration, the excitement is among those who ate opposed to 
thein. Go to war, without money, without men, without a navy! 


done so in 1799 and 1800. They would then have gone with the 
goverument to war, if they had been sensible that the national in- 
terest required it. But you cannot stem the current of popular 
sentiment; you cannot drive the American people into measures 
which they see, and which they feel to be subversive of their best 
mterests. They will speak and you must hear. It has been the 
case from time immemorial with all governments—they have al- 
ways exhibited a proneness to turn a deaf ear to the complaints 
of the people. Some monarchs have even shut themselves up im 
their palaces, and refused to let the people see their faces. What 
was the consequence? Every thing without was discord and cone 
fusion ; and one of the most remarkable of whom we read, had to 
set fire to the house over his head, from the effects of his effemina- 
cy and deafness to the voice of the people over whom he presided. 

I have seen one revolution in the councils of the nation, and Ido 
not want tosee another brought about by the operation of laws, as 
cruel, as impolitic and wild, as destitute of rational policy as the 
one now under consideration. Whatever may be the determination 
of the government, whether peace or guasi war, I believe we shall 
consult the interest of the people, of the nation, and eonsequently 
of the government, by an immediate repeal of the act in question, 
which every man sees is inadequate to the purposes which it osten- 
sibly undertakes to answer. 

Mr. Johnson said, however parliamentary 4 discussion of cur 
foreign relations might be upon the postponement of a petition to 
a certain period, he could not believe it either timely or interesting. 
If the house were notified of such a debate, or Gbuld anticipate it, 
then members would not be taken by surprise. He said he did not 


Go to war When you have not the courage, whilst your lips utter rise with a view to answer all the remarks that had been made by 


“war,” to lay war taxes! When your whole courage is exhibited in 
passing resolutions! ‘The people will not believe it. The gentle- 
man from New-York has well said that it is not the conduct of the 


the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Randolph) as he had taken no 
memorandum, nor did he expect to bave made a single remark ; 
but the character of some observations would compel him to ask 





minority, but of the house itself and of the government—and I 


the indulgence of the house a very few minutes. The gentleman 


might go on and add of the government prints—of the most violent from Virginia has reminded us of the signs in the north, the elec- 


government prints, which have impressed the people with an idea 
that there was to beno war. I said ona late occasion on this floor 


tions of Massachusetts and New-York. He supposed, the = 
which had been alluded to would not give any uneasiness to the 


with much diffidence of the state of my information when I differ- igentlenan, if we judged from his opposition to the measures of 


ed from the very extraordinary man at the head of the treasury, 


the present administration. He presumed, therefore, that the 


that I could not be brought to believe that he could obtain Money | house was not reminded of these political signs as admonitions to 


at the legal interest ; and experience bears me out in that opinion. 
The first loan, only for eleven millions, has failed, and in so far as it 
has failed, has cast disgrace on the eredit of the country. If the 
first loan at the commencement of your war, when trade is embar- 
rassed, and monied men not knowing what to do with their money, 
cannot be filled, how will you obtain the succeeding loans? The 
reason why the public mind is impressed with an opiaion that there 
will be no war, is, because the public are totally unaware of the 


(change their course of measures, with a view of sustaining the 
popularity of the present majority in congress and the administra- 
tion—but to give a greater impulse to that opposition which is 
manifest from those plaecs—as to those elections he would state that 
the people had their riehts, and he did not wish to encroach upom 
them, and he hoped they would eleet whom they pleased. This 
was a government of the people, and if a majority of the nation 
thonght with the gentleman from Virginia. then iadeed the time 





high prie@at which this house holds its own consistency— that the . would soon come when he and those in the opposition, with whom 
ruin of the nation weighs nothing in the scale againstit. The rea- | he seemed in most cases to act, would come into power, and they 
son why the public mind has been impressed with an idea that there | might pursue a diffrent eourse of measures, as they seemed to 
would be no war, is not the breaking up or down of this or that sys- agree very well in what course that should be—rctracing our steps. 
tem of restriction, but they must have been blind and deaf not to But ifthe gentleman trom Virginia should be disappointed, of which 
have seen that there has not been, from the beginning of the session | Mr. J. said he had little doubt, that the present majority would not 
to this day, any systematall. It is notorious, and is as well known only retain their present popularity and pursue the course they had 
to the well informed gentlemen in this house as to any gentleman marked out for themselves, but meet the support of the people. 
in this nation. There has been nothing like a system; and the bilithat! But the same gentleman says, we have failed in negociating the 
passed this house afew days ago in relation tu the war department, | loan—and therefore disgrace has fallen upon us. He did not 
~—- there has been no system. Passimg resolutions to lay taxes | know, whence such information was derived. Sufficient time had 
y overwhelming majorities, and letting them lie on the table and | not elapsed to know the extent of the success in obtaining a loam, 
relying on the scanty resource of borrowing, which has failed, proves | and only two days had been given to try the experiment. But, Mrs 
that you have no system—and yet, sir, I do not mean to say that J. said, he would venture the assertion, that the loan had succeeded 
you will not have war; but with the gentleman from New-York I} well, and beyond expectation, taking into view the violent opposi- 
will say, because I know it, that you have neither army, ships, sea-| tion that had ben made to i+ by certain men in the United States, 
men nor system. Under these circumstances, sir, you may have | discouraging every individual and instisution, that could be operated 
war. | upon by their misrepresentations, not to subscribe. It was a tory 
‘That one of the two great belligerents with m we are about | opposition, of which he spoke, in the cities and sea-ports ; and an 
to come into contact, can have no objection to se@all our ships and | oppesition which would not be quite so bold and owerful ina 
seamen driven by the operatiou of this law within her grasp; for! time of war; and he trusted in that heaven, to which the gentleman 
sailors who have received fifty-four doilars a month to go to sea, Will from Virginia had appealed, that sixty days would not elapse before 
not receive fifty-four dollars a month to come back ; and there will | all traitorous combinations and oppositions to the laws and the acts of 
be very little need of a hot press on the river ‘Thames or the river) the general government, would ina great measure cease or change 
Liffy to man the British navy. She can have no objection co see | and moderate their tone. ; : 
our property all driven by our own act into her grasp as aprecur-| He stated, that in times of war, all governments had their tories, 
sor to war; nor can she, if her orders in council were dictated by a! and their traitors, and enemies in disguise ; and to such he alluded, 
fear of rivairy in trade from our commercial spirit, have any ob- and not to those whe were Americans, and might differ from those 
Jection to see that spirit laid, not in the Red Sea, but in the fresh ri- | who were in the confidence of a majority of the people, amd had 
ver of embargo. voted the war. With respect to the loan, he farther observed, that 
My own opinion decidedly is, said Mr. R. that if we mean to go!he hae no doubt the sum subseribed would be sufficient to meet 
to war, we should have refused leave of absence to the honorabie|the wants of the government ; aud after a declaration of war, no 
and worthy chairman of the committee of finance to have gone | difficulty would exist as to the amount of loans. The congress 
home. We shouid have gone into committee cf supply, granted | would not then be represented as insincere in their determination 
the supply wanted by government, and take” them out of the dis-/to go to war; nor would the clamor against the loan be quite so 
graceful situagion in which they are now piaced in endeavoring to; high. But he did not see what connection this subject had with 
borrow money and not being able to obtain it. ‘The laying of! the one before the house. He should pass to the remarks of the 
taxes should have been preparatory to the loan—the first measure | gentleman. that we were procceeding, as did the blind and mad ad- 
takenjafter we met here, if our intgution be really to wage active | ministrations of lord North in England, and of Mr. Adams in the 
war which shall not recoil on the heads of our own people and go- | years "99 and 1800. For his part, Mr. J. contd see no such analogy 5 
vernment, and involve the latter in disgrace. But Mr. R. said, it | nor did he believe it existed, whatever might be the sentiments of 
seemed that after laying out all their mouey to make preparation | those who. think otherwise. Those who oppose the measures of 
for a war by land, atter refusing almost to take any measuft for the | congress say the voice of the people is disregarded ; and so has the 
protection of the sea coast, and adding nothing to our navy ; under | rentleman from Virginia said. Indeed! and was he to give up his 
these circumstances they were about to wage a war of predatory | sentiments, and the sentiments of those whoina he represented, be- 
rapine,and all the military preparations for the ensuing year Were | cause the constituents of the gentleman from Virginia, and the mi- 


4 
he 
4 


to eventuatein nothing. After this, said he, £ shall not be surpris- 
edit, when We receive news of inroads from the savages, we Were 
forthwith to build a fleet to repelthem. We had put all our means 
in an army, and we are now about to wage a predatory war, to be 
carried on by the exertions, personal and pecuniary, of individuals ! 

I venture to affirm, said Mr. R. that the New-York election of 

© spring of 1800 was not more portentous of the events which 
thereafter very soon ensued, than the elections now going on are 
Portentous of the destiny of this administration. The people will 
“upport you in whatever is just and necessary ; they would haye 


nority in this house, did not agree with him and his constituents, 
and with the constituents of a great majority of the members of 
congressf? with the same propriety, and more,the gentlemen who 
made this charge, might be called upon to give up their opposition 
and their judgment too if you will, and with much better grace, 
it a majority of = nation is to govern, and that majority to be 
ascertained by théir representatives here~and what other criterion 
will be established. Mr. J. said he net only voted his own sentiinents, 
but represented truly his constit his district ; and he pre- 
sumed other members did the same. that was the case, he did 
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not believe the voice of the people was disregarded, but consulted, ments, particularly the American government. He believed a 7+: 


except it was disregarded by the minerity—and while the opposi- 
tion members exercised their rights, and he never wished to curtail 
them, they should recollect that the majority had rights also, and 
could not be called upon with any propriety to abandon them, be- 
cause the coustituents of a minority in the house wished it. Such 


publican government was the strongest on earth; and such was the 
opinion of the illustrious Jefferson, one of the greatest and best ney 
on earth. He knew the people were ready, able and willing to &: 
fend their rights and maintain their mdependence. 

But calculations have been made, by the gentleman of Virginia, 


a principle would totally destroy the great fundamental maxim of| as to the influence of the embargo. as to the prices of our produ 


ali good and rightful governments, that a majority should govern. 
He was willing therefore, that the impartial world should judge of 
the propriety or correctness of such a charge, and he would proceed 
to the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia against the embargo. 
He wonld ask whether the gentleman supposed that a measure so 
well understood would be abandoned by the house to-day for vo. | 
argument which could be urged—a measure so recently adopted, 
and on: which had been the subject of examination, of applause 
@:d invective for more than three years? He presumed that no 
such calculation could be made. But the gentleman from Virginia 
not only reprobated this measure in the strongest terms as a coer- 
cive measure, a system of restriction, but as a preliminary, the 
precursor of war, it was equally improper, and a destructive mea- 
sure; and, as a War measure, it could not be defeuded by its advo- 
cates. Mr. J. said he recollected to have read a speech of the gentle- 
man himself on the subject of an embargo before he bad the honor 
of a s at in cougress,in Which it was asserted that this nation could 
nev: r go to war without laying an embargo previously, and for a 
limited time. Here, then we have the authority of the gentleman 
himself many years ago, who declared that an embarko was not 
only wise but indispensable as a precursor of war, and now, it is 
the most iniquitous system, that could have been adopted, even if 
war is intended upon its expiration; and not oply this, but it sub- 
serves the views of France. How can these sentiments and opiniens 
be reconciled with former declarations and opinions 4s to an em- 
bargo? And who is most consistent, the gentleman from Virginia 
who believed in 1806, an embargo must always precede war, and 
now denounces such a measure as unwise and destructive of the 
best juterests of the people; or those who believed with the gen- 
tleman in 1806, and who continue of the same opinion to this mo- 
ment, aid who have actually made the experiment recommended 
by the geutleman himself. Mr. J. said he had adverted to this ciur- 
curmstance on account of the charge which Lad been made upon 
those who had voted for the embargo. 

It was said by the same gentleman, that our proceedings reminded 
him of the days of °98, °99, &e. He would here again enquire of 
the gentleman how it happened that he was in most cases found 
acting with those very gentlemen who approved the measures of 
‘9s—'9, and not with those who disapproved them? 

Is not this state of things calculated to make us doubt the simi- 
larity of these proceedings notwithstanding the sincerity of the 
contrary belief? But, to proceed—The gentleman thought he hed 
a presentiment of some great calamity, which was hanging over 
this nation. Mr. Johnson did not pretend to prophecy of events, 
more especially of any calamitous visitation of Providence, but he 
would state that in his opinion, the annals of the world could not 

ive an instance equal to that of a free people m the suceessful en- 
joyment of all the blessings of character, property, rights, honor 
and liberty, with means to magntain them and their independence, 
meanly, treasonably and ignominiously skulking from the danger 
of such a contest and submitting to a system of insult and injury, 
ef encroachment and foreign domination which would end in the 
annihilation of every object for which a free government was in- 
stituted. And although he thought a republic should love peace 
and encourage an attachment to that desirable state of things above 
all ¢arthly blessings except that of liberty, he hoped that when that 
inestimable jewel was the prize of contest every ether consideration 
woul? yield to its influence. In fact this is the real situation of 
th. Usted States. A love of peace brought them to the brink of 
ruin; their Ijberties are in danger; and necessity now drives them 
to take up arms to avenge wrongs and regain their lost reputation. 
He called upon any member who was opposed to war measures to 
pu: his finger upon a single essential and imprescriptible right, 
without which even life wasa burthen, that had not been violated 
or attempts made to its violation. 

The people have a right of cultivating their farms and sending 
th: ir produce to foreign markets. This right has been denied and 
assailed, and at this moment it remains destroyed. Our seamen 
have a right to personal liberty and securrty upon our shores and 
im ouf merehant vessels. These rights are violated and thousands 
of our fellow-citizens are Wantonly impressed in the service? The 
union of the states is the ark of our safety from foreign enemies 
and domestic traitors. ‘The integrity of these states has been at- 
tempted; domestic tranquility has been aimed at that it might be 
succecded by a civil war. The United States have jurisdiction in 
their own waters. ‘This jurisdiction has been despised, defiled and 
th- laws violated. The frontiers are thinly settled and mostly with 
heipless families of men, women and children. ‘These are murdered 
by th. Indian hatchet and by British influence, and no right can be 
mentioned worth having that has not been assailed direetiy or indi- 
rectly—not accidentally, but systematically—and at this very mo- 
Ment this system of destruction is continued with a perseverance 
that astonisles any mind, and which pays no heed to remonstrance, 
to justice, to reason, the laws of nations and negociation—under 
this view of the subject he should not consult dangers and hazards 
—the United States should not even pause—they must go on.— 
He would resist, and save the rights, the honor and independence of 
the people, or be buried in the ruins of their overthrow. 

He said, he was reminded of the declarations of those who were 
unirieilly to republican governments—tyrants, monarchists, friends 
of d: spotism, and privileged orders, affected to believe that a re- 
publican government could not exist, that it was impracticable, 
that the people would not support their rights, that they could not 
be trusted, that aepublican government, depending upon the 


flour, &e. It will not be denied that the embargo ought not tg 
have been laid without a most evident necessity; nor ought an 
other restrictions without the very best reasons. But because the 
embargo had an influence upon produce, was that alone a good 
argument against it? The same argument would have applied 
with double foree in the time of the revolution. when the 3 pence 
upon a pound of tea was the immediate cause of oppesition to hig 
Britannic majesty in the revolution. He would net say it was the 
sole cause of the revolution. No, it was part of a system of » 
pression, which had commenced many years before; much like 
that which had been pursued ever since. Principle and not profit 
determined the patriots of that day. Thy might have been told 
of the high price of produce and the blessings of peace, and the 
perils of war; and indeed they might have a>ticipated the 80,009 
lives which were lost in that great conflict, and the 80,000,000 dols, 
of public debt, and the depreciation of paper money and property 
to the amount of 160 millions of dollars more. But these argus 
ments would not avail when the alternative was political slavery 
on the one hand,and liberty and independence on the other. Had 
this policy governed, the independence of the United States would 
never have existed. He said, as muck as he was opposed to war, if 
it could be avoided, and as much as he valued hfe, and he had 
numerous friends and connections which made existence as valua- 
ble to him as any other man—still he set a double vaiue upon it in 
the hope anticipated that he should have an opportunity before 
many weeks of voting for war or letters of marque and reprisal 
against a nation which had attempted for more than 20 years to 
destroy the happiness and liberties of the people of the United 
States, and who seetud determined not to be satisfied with an 
thing short of absolute subjugation. The gentleman from Virgi- 
nia says the majority have no system; that they have not voted 
the taxes; that it war was the object, the taxes should first be 
laid. As the gentleman was opposed not only te all preparation 
for war, but to the ways and means to carry on the war, he could 
not suppose that his plan as recommended to the majority would 
carry any obligations with it. If, indeed, the gentleman had been 
in favor of the measure, his opinion might have had great influ: 
ence. But as to the taxes, it would be recollect+d, that there was 
a distinct resolution that no taxes should be laid until a declaration 
of war. It is known to all that the taxes proposed ang war taxes, 
and as war taxes they remained, in their proper place, in possession 
of the committee of ways and means. Mr. J. said, if the bill for 
laying the taxes was befure the house, he would not vote for them 
witil a declaration of war or letters of marque and reprisal. He 
had no idea of fixing the burtin of taxes upon the people, unless 
it was for the purposes of supporting a war to maintain their own 
rights and independence. He did not wonder therefore at the sug: 
gestion of the gentleman that the taxes ought to be laid, which 
would be another theme of complaint and denunciation. When 
war is declared, taxes will be laid if necessary, and not without. 
A government which-cannot protect itself and its citizens from 
outrage and plunder, does not deserve the name; and freemen who 
will not fight for their rights, do not deserve to enjoy them. 

Mr. Calhoun—Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention to discuss the 
merits of the émbargo law, or to follow the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia in that maze of arguments and assertious, through which he 
has thought proper to wander. The house must be wearied, and 
can receive no additional light on a subject which, through the 
zeal of some g@ntlemen in opposition, has been so frequently drag- 
ged into discussion. I cannot suppose that our opponents, in their 
importunity, are goverried by an expectation that a change will be 
made in the opinion of any individual of the majority. This they 
must see is hopeless. The measure has been too recently adopted, 
and after too much deliberation, to leave to the most sanguine any 
hop» of change. To reply, then, to the arguments of gentlemen; 
on the general merits of the embargo, would be an useless consump- 
tion of time, and an unwarranted intrusion on the patience of 
the house. This, as I have already stated, is not my intention; 
hut it is my object to vindicate the motion now under discussion, 
from unmerited censure, and to prove that it cannot be jastly con- 
sidered as treating the petitiontrs with coutempt. I am aware 
that the right to petition this body is guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion, and that it is not Jess our interest than our duty to receive 
petitions, expressed in proper terms, as this is, with respeet- 

Two propositions have been made relative to the disposition of 
the petition now before us; one to refer to a committee—the other, 
that is now under discussion, to postpone the furthes consideration 
to a day beyond the termination of the embargo. It is contended, 
not by argument, but assertidv, that the former would have been 
more respectful to the petitioners. They have left us to conjec- 
ture the reasons. I ask, then, why would it be more respectful - 
would it present stronger hopes of success, or admit as great lati- 
tude of discussion on its merits? The gentlemen know that it 
would not; they well know, that when the house wishes to give the 
go-by to a petition, it has been, usually, by the very motion which 
in this instance they advocate. On a motion of reference, debate 
on the merits is precluded; and, when referred, the committees 
whereghere is no hopes of success, usuaily lets it sleep. But, sir, J 
ask what is the necessity for referring this petition to a committee: 
what are the objects of a reference? I conceive them to be two— 
one to investigate some matter of fact; and the other, when 4 
subject is much tangled with detail, to digest and arrange the 
parts, so that the house may more easily comprehend the whole- 
This body is too large for either of dose operations; and therefore 





will of the people, was too weak to contend with a monarchy.—|a reference is had to smaller ones. Neither of these furnish a 
He believed such septiments q Ube against republican govera- reason for the cominiument of the present petition. The faets are 
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not denied; and, as to detail, there is none—it ends in a point, the 
xepeal of the ray 4 law—and has been so argued in opposition. 
This house is as fully competent to discuss its Merits now, as it 
would be after the report of any committee ; and the mode to post- 

one, admits of the greatest latitude of discussion om its Merits.— 
This, che Speech of the gentleman from Virginia has proved. He 
has argued not ouly on the merits of the petition, but the embargo, 
and almost every subject, however remotely connected. I know 
that the motion is tantamount to that of rejection im the present 
instance. In fact, it has been vindicated by the mover on that 
ground. He has justly said, as we cannot grant the relicf pray- 
ed, wv ought to act with promptitude and decision, so that the 
petitioners may know what toexpect. This motion has that charac- 
ter: it leaves no expectation where there can be no relicf. I know, 
sir, we might have acted very differently ; we might have spun 
out the hopes of the petitioners. Some may think that it would 
be sound policy, but in my opinion it would be unworthy of this 
house. Candor in our government is one of the first of politital 
virtues. Let us always do directly what we intend shall finally be 
done. 

Since there can be no objection to the motion now before the 
housr, it remains to be considered whether the relicf prayed ought 
tobe granted. I am sensible that the maxim is generally correct, 
that individual profit is national gain; and that the party inte- 
rested is the best judge of the hazard and propriety of a specula- 
tion. But there are exceptions ; there afe cases in which the go- 
verument is the best judge—and such are those where the future 
conduct of government is the cause of the hazard. It certainly 1s 
the best judge of what it intends ; and in those cases where it fore- 
sees a hazard, it ought in humanity to the merchants to restrain 
their speculations. Such is the present case. Many of our mer- 
chants labor under a delusion as te the measures of government: 
nor can this seem strange, since some gentlemen, even in this house, 
have taken up such mistaken views of thin With such cencep- 
tious of th course of events as the gentleman from New-York 
thinks will take place, [ am not surprised that he should advocate 
the prayer of the petition. He believes that the embargo will be 
permitted to expire without any hostile measure being taken against | 
Great Britain ; and that in the present state of our preparation it 
would be madness to think of war in sixty days or any short period. 
When Lhear such language on this floor, I no longer wonder that 
merchants are p-titionmg you to make speculations, which in a 
short time must end in their ruin. I ask the gentleman from N. York, | 
who arc the true friends to the petitioners—the majority who fure-| 
seeing th: hazard to which they wonld be exposed, restrain them | 





from tailing into the hands of the British cruizers ; or the minori- | 


ty who, by suppressing the evidence of danger. induce them to 
enter into the must ruinous speculations? By the one, the mer-| 
chants still retain their property, depreciated, it is true, in a small) 
degree: by the other, it will be Jost to themselves and their coun-| 
try, and will go to augment the resources of our enemy. For, sir,| 
let me assure the gentleman that he makes a very erroneous 
estimate of our preparations, and the time at which we will act.; 
Our army and measures are not merely on paper, as he states ; but | 
were this the proper time and subject, it could be shown that very| 
considerable advances have beeu made to put the country into the, 
posture of defence, and to prepare our forces for an attack on our! 
enemy. So far from being unprepared, sir, I believe that in four | 
weeks from the time that a declaration of war is heard on our fron- 
tier, the whole of Upper and a part of Lower Canada will be in our 
Possessions We will not, I hop~, wait the expiration of the embar- 
go to take our stand against England—that stand which the best in- 
terest and honor of this nation have so loudly demanded. With 
such a prospect, I again ask, would it be humanity or cruelty to 
the petitioners to grant their prayer, and by relaxing the embargo 

in their favor, to entice them to certain destruction ? 
rh: gentleman trom Virginia stated, to induce us to repeal the 
embargo law, and to wake it odious Lsuppos, with the communi- 
ty, that it operated less severely on the mrchant than on the farmer 
and miller. He did not proye very distinetly how this unequal 
pressure was produced. But I understood him to say, that eastern 
Vessels could be had with se much facility to make shipments to any 
European port, and that flour had risen so much already in conse- 
queuce of the embargo, that the rise in the price nearly compensa- 
ted for the additional risk and price of exportation. I observe 
the gentleman shakes his head in disapprobation of the statement. 
I suppose I mistook his statement. However, I could net mis- 
take the conclusion which he drew, that the merchants, by eluding 
the embargo, had prevented the depreciation of the price of wheat 
and flour on hand. This, sir, is sufficient for my purpose. The 
gentleman from Virginta must know, that from the character of 
trade, the profit of such trade, ifit really exists, cannot be confined 
to the merchants. It would soon raise the price of »read stuffs in 
the hands of the other classes of the’community, and would prove 
that his statement of the distressed condition of the millers and 

rmers Cannot be corr: cte 

fi: his zeal against the embargo, the gentleman from Virginia 
Says, it Was engendered between the committee on foreign rela- 
nons and the executive. Engendered! The gentleman must be 
sensible of the impropriety of such language, as applied to the exe- 
cutive or a committee of this house. No, sir, it was not engendered ; 
ut adopted by both the executive and committee, from its mani- 
oe propriety asa prelude to war, There is no man in his reason, 
me influenced by party feelings, but must aeknowiledge thata war 
oi 4 ti ought almost inyariably to be preceded by an em- 
heme ; * very persons most loud against.that measure, would be 
adh Pe na enpoe, had it no preceded the war. There, sir, has 
or, Wh ich false statement in relation to the embargo. { remem- 
then - it was under discussion on a former occasion, that a gen- 
minister had observed, he had certain information that the French 
er had been wnportuning our government to stop the expor- 


itas it may, I do assert, from the highest authority, that no such 
application has ever been made directly or indirectly on the part of 
th French government. The assertion was of such a nature as 
induced me to enquire into its correctness ; and the result is sach 
as I have stated. I can seareely suppose that the gentleman in- 
tended to convey the idea that French influence had any thing to 
do with the measure. He must know that either the executive or 
majority of this body would resist with the greatest imiignation, 
ally attempt to influence the measures of government; but such 
has been the use made of it by certain prints, either through the 
manner in which it was connected in debate with the embargo, or 
the very imperfect and unfair reports of the sceret proceedings. 
One would suppose, from the language of the gentleman from 
Virginia, that he was much in the seeret of government. He says 
the plan now is to disband the army, and carry on a predatory 
war on the ocean. I ean assure him, if such is the plan, I am 
wholly ignorant of it; and that should it be proposed it would not 
meet with my approbation. I am decisively of opinion that the 
best interests of the country will be consulted by cailing out the 
whole force of the eomnuity to protect it rights. Should this 
course fail, the next best would be to submit to our enemy with as 
Rood a grace as possible. Let us‘not provoke-where we Canuot re- 
sist. The mongrel state, neither war or peace, is much the worst. 
The gentleman from Virginia has told us much of the signs vf 
the times. I did hope, that the age of superstition was past, 
and that no attempt would be made to influence the measures of 
government, which ought to be founded in wisdom and policy, by 
the vague, E may say, superstitious feelings of any man, whatever 
may be the physical appearances which gave rise to them. Are 
we to renounce our reason ? must we turn from the path of justice 
and experience, because a comet has made its appearance In out 
system, or the muon has passed between the sun and th earth ? 
If so, signs of the times are bad indeed.—It would imark a feartul 
retrogade in civilization—it would prove a dreadful declension 
towards barbarism. Sir, if we must examine the auspices ; if we 
must inspect the entrails of the times, I would pronounce the 
omens good. Itis from moral, and not from brutal or physical 
omens that we ought to judge; and what more favorable could 
we desire than that the nation is, at last roused from its lethargy, 
and that it has determined to vindicate its interest and honor. On 
the contrary, a nation so sunk in avarice, and so corrupted by fac- 
tion, as to be insensible to the greatest injuries, and lost to its in- 
dependence, would be a sight more portentous than comets, earth- 
quak:s, eclipses, or the whole catalouge of o:nens, which I have 
heard the gentlemen from Virginia enumerate. 1 assert and gen- 
tlemen know it, if we submit to the pretensions of England, now 
openly avowed, the independence of this nation is lost—we will 
be, as to our commerce, re-colonised. This is the second struggle 
for our liberty; and if we but do justice to ourselves, it will be no less 
glorious and suceessful than the first Lt us but exert ourselves, 
and We must meet with the prospering simile of heaven. Sir, I assert 
it with confidence, a war just and necessary in its origin, wisely 
and vigorously carried on, and honorably terminated, would cesta 
blish the integrity and prosperity of our country for centuries. 
Mr. Randolph rose to explain. He must have been misunderstood 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, when he supposed him to have 
expressed an unwillingness to see a change effected in the adminis- 
tration of the government. He certaiuly had not expressed himself 
tu that effect ; he had no such feeling. On the contrary (for he 
was notin the habit of making a secret of his political opinions) he 
could scarcely conceive of any change which would not be for the 
better; since, in his judgment. the affairs of this country (what 
ever be the object of our policy—whether war or peace) could not 
have been more miserably conducted than they had been since the 
4th of Nov. last. It was not to the change, but to the means by 
which it seemed likely to be brought about, that Mr. R. had ex- 
pressed any thing like repugnance. It was to the particular 
means and not the object that he had expressed dislike. He did 
not wish to see a ehange effected by the oppressions and exactions 
of the government itself, which should embody and bring into 
power a long depressed party, with all its feelings of resentment, 
or of another description, im full vigor or operation. He had no 
wish to seea change brought about by means like this. He depre- 
cated whatever might contribute to nourish a narrow and rancorous 
party spirit, whieh had been too long the curse of the country.— 
And whenever it should be found, to use the language of the gen- 
tleman from Keutucky (Mr. Jobnson) that he was acting with this 
or that party, indiscriminately justifying their follics aud thei 
crimes, he should feel himself obnoxious to the observations made 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, and not unui then. No, sir, 
(said Mr. R.) I caninform that gentleman that there is not @ 
greater moral impossibility conceivable by the mind of mau, than 
that I sbould stand jn sucha relation to any party whatsoever.— 
Woe be unto that man who consigns himself over to so slavish @, 
bondage ! 7 
There was one remark made by the gentleman from Kentucky 
which he would not affect to misunderstand. The gentleman had 
exultingly said, that ere the 90 days should «lapse, those in oppo- 
sition to the measures of government would be taught to be more 
silent: that once fairly entered on the war—[Mr. Johnson said 
the gentleman would understand him rightly ;. it was to the sort of- 
opposition made to the loan, which in his mind was little less than 
treason, that he had applied his remarks. He had no aljusion to the 
proceedings of that house.] Mr. Randolph in cantinuation said he 
did not very well understand the gentleman’s explanation, because 
he was ignorant of the species of opposition to which the gentl+- 
man referred. He had always considered a loan to be a voluntary 
thing. He had heard, indeed, of farced loans, but if by a loan was 
meant a voluntary act on the part of the lender, he could not com. 
prehend the uature af an opposition to a public Joan. True, he 
had seen it more than hiated by some ef those who wiil be hereafter 








erie bread stuffs to the Peninsula. I know not whether he | 
Dded to insinuate this as one of the causes of theembargo. Be 
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@eclared al} the tories should be tarred and feathered. For it had 
b3en pr nounced that this was to be a second war for independence 
—in order (he supposed) to enable the patriots aforesaid to enrol 
their illustrious names among those of the heroes of the revolution 
No. 2. As long as he retained a seat on that floor, and heaven 
knows how long that will be—he should not bésitate to express 
himself with the utmost freedom notwithstanding any invidious 
personalities to which it might subject him. He disclaimed any 
allusion in this remark to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

That gentleman had endeavored to convict him of the charge 
of inconsistency on the subject of embargo, quoting a passage ma 
speech of his as far back as March 1806, when the ground was first 
broken which has since produced so many successive crops of restric- 
tive measures. To sucha charge of inconsistency as that, he should 
hardly take the trouble to make a defence. But surely the gen- 
tleman would recollect, that since that period we had been under 
the discipline of an embargo for almost 18 months. {f that be not 
sufficient to cure the embargo mania, if that dose has failed in its 
effect on any man, he would only say he was an incorrigible sub- 
ject, and ought to be dealt with accordingly, by being dismissed to 
the hospital of incurables. But for the last embargo, an embargo 
for 60 days preparatory to war, would have had the effect of which 
Mr. R. had spoken six years ago, and for which this was ostensibly 
laid. But the dolefu! experience of the embargo of 19° 8—9, drove 
the people one and all—whig and tory, monarchist and democrat, 
federali:t. and republican, to escape as from a house on fire. Suppose 
an a certain state of disease a regular physician were to prescribe 
th war. bath and his sturdy nurse should persist in throwing 
bit into = eauldron and parboiling him for 48 hours? Do you 
ehiik that \ov ver could prevail upon the sick man (supposing 
bi. to surviv: the operation) or the physician, to agree to another 
@xh bition of the r medy? No, sir; a burnt child dreads the fire. 
The word -miargo has be come more ominous than the croaking 
Oo! a raven. It aff. cts all classes and descriptions of people, and al} 
th fruits of the arth perish before it—like the desolation of those 
locusts w° hear of ia Teneriffe. It is thé most ecompendious sys- 
te: of devas'acion and self-destruction ever invented—a master 
pice of hun a jngenuity. At the time referred to by the gentle- 
men tr m K..cucky this«xpeximent had never been made, or (he 
Behev «!) though: ot by any human being in the world. 

The c-marks made on the snbjeet of majority aid minority were 
ip thir character so much like those to which he had been accus- 
tomed ts list: n to in the spring of 1800 from the members of the then 
Majority, that they reminded him (as well as other circumstances 
which foreed themselves on his observation) of old times. There 
was the same ine-ssant talk of the majority speaking the senti- 
ments of the people then as naw—and that the minority must sub- 
mit--accompanied by threats by no mrans unintelligible. ‘They 
were as confident of their strength asthe majority now is and with 
@s much reason, for they had some system—they would persist in 
running counter to the public sentiment uncer an idea of swims 
ming with it—and like thom, these gentlemen, with all their patri- 
Otism, and honor, and galkantry and z al, will sink beneath the 
way: of public opinion, never to rise again, Unless they rise under 
so're other 1am . 

You cannot go to war with the people divided on the subject— 
an‘ the elections in New-York and New Egeland are decisive on 
that head. This is a different questio», sir from that of our inde- 
d-ee; it is differestly brought on; wader different auspices ; 

y differon! men, and f-r other councils. The war-spirit is primci- 
Paily sti culated at this moment by those who have escaped from 
th: tyranny or justice (as it may be termed) of the British govern 
roent lopg sin e the war of independence. Almost every leading 
press in the Unite States is conducted by persons of that descrip- 
trou—the two leading presses in the city of Philadelphia, one in 
the city of Baltimore, and I might add another in a third cicy, if it 
deserved the wame of a leading press. This is the descriptien of 
Persons who, in resentment of the wrongs they have recently re- 
ceived trom the Irish sd British governmehts, are pow goading 
us to war—talkiuga ont AMerican spirit—the spirit of our revolu 
Zion, and of yrnivg and feath-ring the fories,as they have the 
matchless audacity to term the whigs of the revolution. Let them 
beware—I hav: a “tory” in my é¥e (col. Stuart) who will not un- 
dergo the disci phn of tar and feathers from these second founders 
of the republic, without resistance. 

We may talk ot war as we please—but what approximation have 
we made to it? We are so much the nearer to it, that our main 
reliance, our principal staff—the loan to raise a revenue to carry 
on the war, has proved to’ be a broken recd. We complain of the 
embargo, and genthmen tell us of war. It is not of war we com- 
plain, Sut of embargo. We contend, indeed, that war cannot be 
waged under present auspices withont defeat, disgrace and disaster 

ourselves. We see that it will be disastrous and ruinous; but 
ur present complaint is not of it, but of its precursor, its avait 
courier the embargo. 

One gentieman has said we have adopted every measure which 
the situation of the country requires, in case we Meant to go to 
wer. We have not adopted two of the must important and indis- 

nsable. We have not passed the bills for raising the supplies.— 


speaker of this house, and by most of those who have displayeg 
the greatest zeal for war. I méan measures for maritime difongg 
and offence. It is perfeetly obvious if we go to war with a greg: 
maritime power, we Must resort to measures of navel preparation 
We are told of the sound being sealed — ainst us,(asit is by Danish 
privateers under French orders) and how is the seal to he taken 
off? By calling out the militia? or by adding two additional se. 
cretaries to the department of war? Iam no navy man, sir; but 
I have long ago @eciared and I now repeat it, that this nation jy 
destimed to be one of the greatest naval powers on earth. Our 
progress towards this stage, in my opinion, has been materially re. 
tar by the measures of our own government, and I speak in 
reference pyoeseny to the measures of Mr. Adams. who attempted 
to force thé growth of our navy prematurely. But if w° go to 
war with a maritime nation, it is abselutely necessary we should 
havea fleet. Yes, sir, and after all is done towards preparation fo; 
war that is now proposed, we shall be just as far from our object 
as if Great Britain had not a single subject in North America, 

With respect to our trade, its present state may be described jn 
very few words. England takes al} our ships bound to France, 
France takes all our ships wheresoever bound. The licensed trade 
hetween us and France is prohibited or about to be interdicted by 
the United States, and the unlicensed trade is prohibited by France, 
And for this trade thus prohibited by France and ourselves, we are 
to go to war. I shall not attempt to urge any argument agains} 
war; indeed I feel ashamed, after the masterly argument of my 
colleague (Mr. Sheff-y) now absent on leave, to say any thing on 
the subject. But the basiness on hand is embargo, not war; aad 
upon a proposition which is equivalent te a rejection of the peti. 
tion, unquestionably the whole subject of embargo comes up and 
is open for discussion. ; 

With regard to the design of the majority of this house from 
ihe commencement of the session to the pr sent time, itis nut my 
intention to say any thing, for this plain reason—that I am ae- 
quainted with their designs only from their subsequent acts; but 
I have no hesitation in averring that if the session was to go over 
again, those gentlemen who have, froma yielding disposition or » 
respect to the opinions of their violent friends. been swept down 
the current. would make an efficient and manly resistance—for I 
see HO Oe, unless it be a very few. some on@ or two individuals for 
whom I profess to have the highest esteem, who will not be glad 
to get out of the scrape. But uhey have advanced to the brink of 
&@ preeipice, and not left themselves room to turn. They will be 
balked in their leap, and will unquestionably be found in the bottom 
of the pit below. ; 

I an sorry, sir, to worry the patience of the house—but I under- 
stood the gentleman who usually sits on my right, to make some 
allusion to the dedlarations made by me during our secret session— 
certainly to none which I made when the doors were open. How 
the proceedings of this house in secret session became public it is 
not for me to say. I can only declare that I was in no wise privy 
to the act ; and I believe those gentlemen who will take the trouble 
to read the debate. and see the miserable figure which the few re- 
marks [ mad: cut there, wonld have absolved me frém any hand 
in makmg those proceedings public. As far as they have gone to 
the public, I have f-lt myself individually injured and aggrieved ; 
but I have vo hesitation in repeativg, when the doors are open, the 
observation to which I presume the gentleman from South Carolina 
referred. shall not stop to enquire how far such an allusion was 
Hinordsr. I did say when the doors were closed, and from the source 
yt my information I have no more doubt of the fact than I have 
that Mr. Barlow has gone our minist«x to France—for I did not see 
him go, and it may be a false repori—that I had the best reasons to 
believe@that, from his first eoming to this country, the French 
minister had pressed the American government to cut off all sup- 
plies to the Spanish peninsula, and that our government had resisted 
that pressure. Why, sir, is there any gan who knows any thing 
of the designs er policy of the French emperof, that thinks he is 
so little sensible of his own interest as not to have desired it? Can 
it be believed that Monsr. Serrurier was sent here without powers 
and without instructions to press our government to put an end 
to trade between us and the Spanish ard Portuguese ? Is the 
French cabinet so little enlightened as not to endeavor to attain 
that object so desirable to France, when that endeavor could cost 
them nothing? What did I say? That these attempts had heen 
made, and I believe the precise expression was “hitherto eluded,” 
or parried, by an argument that might satisfy even a Frenchman ; 
that if the empcror wished not to excite the universal exreration 
of the people against France, he must not touch our trade to Spait 
and Portugal; that the peopie of this country. would send thet 
vessels wheresoever they could get a market. I stated these facts, 
and I stated them on my own résponsibility. The gentleman from 
South Carolina has different impressions. I presume the gentle- 
man has had an opportunity of investigating the subject aD 

ascertaining whether such a proposition was ever made? The get 
tleman bows assent. Withont trenching on his privileges I would 
be glad to know whether the gentleman qualifies that denial by 
the term “official?” Because, sir, I know rather too much 0 
diplomacy-to believe that there is black and white for it, that there 





Mr. Randolph sajd that he would candidly apprise the gentleman 
from Kentucky, that he should have voted against the gentleman’s 
taxes, because h- was opposed to the war. But this was no ape 
logy for the advocates of war. The taxes ought to have been laid 
a war was their intention) ik time to meet the expence ; in time 
or the proceeds to meet the public exigencies ; since they could 
not be protuctive until at least twelve months aftr they shall 
have been i) posed. Instead of which a burthen greaterin amount 
and far more unequal in its cperation, fiad heen laid on thegountry 
in the shape of an embargo, destroying our resources ami.) dimin- 
ishing the already small receipts of the treasnry. , 
There is another measure, ene advocated most Zealously by the 


is any correspondence on jile‘on the subject. Ido not belteve its 
but I have no more doubt of the faet than I should have if you 
(Mr. speaker) or the gentleman from South Carolina himself, were 
to tell me he had received it from the president or from a cabinet 
mjuister. I ean have no more; and if the information of the ge™ 
tleman from South Carolina came from the same source as tbs! 
which I posses, all I have to say is, that one story has been tuid 
to the gentleman from South Carolina and a different, story °° 
myself. But E presume that that cannot have been the fact. Aa 
the old people say, it stands to reasen that such a proposition shou 

have been made by Mr. Serrurier. It was too desirable an objec’ 
to be overlooked. Why not ask? He could but meet witha refii- 





gentleman from S. Carolina himself, and by his learned and amiable 
Sajleague who usually sits hefore him (Mr. Cheves,) by the honorable 


sal and then he would be as well off as before. Why not as —_ 
press our government on that point as to put an end te the tiace 
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ef St. Domingo? We know that cur government was so pressed) spilt, whose houses are to blaze, whose towns are to be demolished, 
and acceded to the requisition. I was one who joined in so doing.| speak in a tone that shall, and will, and ivust be heard—they will 
not because Franee wished it, but because I thought all the slave-| speak in thunders that wilt ring the heavens from Maine to Geor- 
holding states were deeply interested in cutting offall sort of com: | gia, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. I rejoice, sir, in the signs 
munication with that devoted island. It was upon that ground | of the times; and I wonder that gentlemen are not sensible that the 
and no other that I voted for that law. opinion of the people is against their measures. Before many 
With respect to submission, I know of no species of submission | weeks shail have elapsed, I believe they will be satisticd of it. Ut 
to the pretensions of the belligerents more complete than the em-| may be buta fond delusion; I may have deceived mys; but, sir, 2 
bargo: It is direct and unequivocal submission to the interests |} gentlemen persevere in their course, if they go as far as they say 
and wishes of -France that all trade between us and Spain and | they will, I beli-ve the people will put a stop to their career, and 
Portugal, should be at an end. It is direct and unequivoca) su’ -) that E shail soon hail the day when the reign of theory, sophistry and 
missiot! to the orders in council, because they tell us we shall not | false philosophy, which has for several years post oppressed this 
go to France, and we will therefore go no where. We have re-} country, paralised its industry, cheeked its enterpriz-, retarded its 
ceived notice from an enemy not to travel a particular road; to| prosperity and depressed its spirit, will come to aii ed; when that 
avoid submitting to the requisition we keep close house—fur all | commerce to which we owe so much of our prosperity, whieh is 
nations know how to compromis’ what are called*their rights. We | the friend of civilization and the companion of christianity, will 
hav. practised it on more accasions than onc, and shall again when} revive, will again “vex every sea,” and penetrate every bay, river 
the occasion occurs, Ther is but one nation at present in the | and inlet where human beings and human wants can be found. 
world that does not frequently, and there never did exist in my| Mr. Grundy—Mr. Speaker, Thad cherished a hope that the sound 
yeeollection but oue other—the ancient Komans were the one; and /of war would not again have heen heard within these walls until 
the modern Romans, as they called themselves, the other—and yet ithe main question was presented, when every gentleman might have 
the Cesar of Cxsars knows well how to compromise his rights.—}| taken a latitude in debate called for by the occasion, withouta fear 
Itis very fine talking about rights. but the question is remedy, and | of violating those rules by which our discussions are regulated and 
you must at.last be governed by circumstances. Will you pro-| restrained. The course pursued by the opposition to our measures of 
nounce that all who have gone before you have been dastards?) preparation for war calls upon us to meet an investigatio.: into the 
Will you say that Washington submitted? That Adams submitted?} propriety of our proceedings, upow the mere presentation of a pe- 
That Jefferson’s administration was a long continued course of tition for the relief of a supposed grievance. In this manner, the 
the basest submission? That the best act of the administration of | whole subject of our foreign relations can be thrown open at tie 
Adams, his accommodation with France, was submission? I have; will of any individual. I owa it would the better comport with 
been for a pacifie policy; but if we are to go to war, take off the| my views of dignity and decorum to meet the ultimate question of 
embargo! Do not. in the stile of Sangrado, deplete us by way of} peace or war directly—to examine it with freedom, and decide with 
preparation for batth-. Give us beef-steaks and porter if we are to} manly firmness, But as we have been thus unexpectedly assailed, I 
fignt, and hot water-gruel and lancet. Itis a well known fact that| ask the indulgence of the house while I attempt to justify our con- 
five out of six of the men who perished during the revolationary | duct, and to shew the incorreetness of the course pursued by our 
struggle, perished from the consequences of our refusal to receive! Opponents. For this purpose I have risen to reply to some of the 
foreign manufactures. Thereby depriving ourselves of the sup- remarks of the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Randolph) and the 
plies and revenue requisite for carrying on the war. gentleman from New-York (Mr. Bleecker.) Sir, those gentlemeg, 
With respect to the public opinion about war, from persons of all have, with much apparent gravity, predicted the downfall of the 
politics I have received this answer when they have been ques-| men who now administer the government, and have hailed this asan 
tioned on the subject—How can you expect to make your enemy | auspicious day, in which sophistical theorists were to be put down, 
believe that you are in earnest when you cannot make your own) and expelled from the public councils ; and other men were to rise 
people think su? Some of the most violent jacobin prints in this!on their ruins who would establish a new order of things. It was 
country, some of ghose which have gone furthest in denouncing the | said of old, sir “that false prophets would arise in the latter days” 
tories, are those whieh have had an agency in producing this im-| —they have come amongst us, and should the result prove the gentle- 
pression on the public, or those who countenance them haye pro-| Men from Virginia and New-York to be of that description, 1 be- 











duced this impression. It is a well known fact that the ease is as| lieve it would not be a publie misfortune. They attempt to alarm | 


{ have stated it. | us with the 


sigus of the times, and warn us ofa gathering storm in 
Mr. Calhoun said that the gentleman was correct in supposing he 


the east, which, they say, threatens destruction to the present ma- 
had been alluded to, when he (Mr. C.) had spoken of the declara-| jority of congress in the event of war with Great Britain. Sir, 
tion made by a member during the secfet sitting. Whatever may! these gentlemen have not consulted qhe “true signs of the tines? — 
have been the source of the gentleman’s information, said Mr. C.| there is no storm gathering in the east ; the great body of the peo- 
it cannot have proceeded trom a higher source than mine. I went) ple in that quarter, as well as every other, are only waiting to see 
to the highest souree and received thegnformation that no such|the constituted authorities of the country Jead the way in an ho- 
application, however probable, was ever made to this government. | norahle course iM vindication of the nation’s rights, and they will be 
I think myself fully authorised to say that no such application was| with us. Ht is Only while the publie.mind is held in suspense 5 it 
ever made by-the French minister, or by any person for him, di-)is only while there is doubt as to what will be the result of our de- 
rectly or indirectly, officially or otherwise. I do not attribute toj|liberations ; itis only while we linger in this ball, that any mani- 
the gentleman the intimation of the existence of any French in- | feste tions of uneasiness will shew themselves. Whenever war is 
fluence on the acts of the government, because, sir, I am sure the | declared, the people will put forth their strength to support their 
gentleman would attribute no such motive to the executive or to|rights. Sir, the people of this country too well understand the va- 
a majority of this house; but unfortunately such an use has been lue of national independence and civil liberty; they remember too 
made of his remarks as to corffvey that impression. I am, there- | well the price of their acquisition, to hesitate how to act when a 
fore, glad to-day to hear the gentleman’s opinion that such a de-| contest takes place between their own government and a foreign 
mand was resisted by our government. Misr: presentations fre-| nation whose deadly Aate has pursued us from the day when Ameri- 
quently creep into the public prints, and it is well that they should | ca said she would be free. Sir, we are admonished that public sen~ 
be corrected. I take this opportunity to say, that the report of) timentis against us ; of this what evidence have you? The gentle- 
the debate in secret session, as published, is mutilated, partial, and | men from Virginia and New-York have said it—and there the proof 
entirely incorrect. lends, Leteach member, Mr. Speaker, look to the people who sent 
Mr. Randolph said no doubt the gentleman believed what he had him to this place—he knows them and their manner of thinking on 
said; but the source of his (Mr. R’s) information was such as could | important subjects like the present : let him examine that corres- 
not have failed to have produced in him a conviction of its truth. | pondence which is kept up between his constituents and himself—~ 
I stated, said Mr. R. when the embargo bill was under considera-| there he will find a sure and sober expression of opinion 5 and ft 
tion, that our government had been pressed by the French minis-| ask, what member on this floor has been advised by his constitu- 
ter here—that I had such knows dge of it as I could not doubt of—j ents or any considerable portion of then, meanly to rétrace his 
mm substance to cut off the trade between this country and the Spa-| steps and give up the contest? E have heard of none: TI cannot, 
nish dominions; that our government had hitherto—hitherto, in| therefore, against my better knowledge, believe that public senti- 
velerence to the time when I spoke, resisted the pressure, as un- | ment is against cur proceedings, although the gentlemen from Vir- 
questionably they must have done, because if they had not it) ginia and New-York have ssid so. No, sit, public opinion condemns 
would have taken place. That was the amount, I believe, of my | delay—it calls for decision-—it demands a firm and determined course 
Statement. I differ, however, from the gentleman from South Ca- | to be taken by the national legisiature, and to be persisted in un- 
rokina as to the accuracy of the report of that debate—I wish we | til foreign nations are compelled to respect our rights. If we 
had as good a stenographer in the boxes—for some of the speeches | change our policy from day-to-day ;if we talk of war and tamely 
were reported with aceuracy which astonished me—more accu- | sudmit, then indeed, public opinion will and ought to be against 
rately, I believe, than I have seen reported by persons who attend | us. If one day you lay an embargo, and on the next repeal it, 
here for the purpose. This observation certainly does not apply | without any cause whieh was not foreseen, public confidence must 
to my own remarks—because I feel myself in this point aggrieved ; be withdrawn. It is in the instability of your conduct that’ the 
and injured. danger lies. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Randolph) has 
Mr. Bleecker—In answer to one of the arguments urged for the charged the majority in this house with not having made the neces- 
relief of my constituents, who are now suffering under the visita- | sary preparations to. place the country in an attitude of defence. 
tion of their own government, by the gentleman from Virginia! I ask that gentleman, are his own skirts clear of this charge? Who 
(Mr. Randolph) pa myself, that we are not prepared for war, and | have exerted themselves to place the nation ina condition to defend 
Calmot go to war by the time the embargo will expire, and that| itself against any attack from a foreign enemy ? The majority have. 
therefore the prayer of the memerialists ought to be granted, it is}; Who has thrown every obstacle in the way? The gentieman from 
said by the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) that war | Virginia *ad those with whom he generally acts on this floor. If 
will be declared in sixty days, and by the gentleman from Ken- | then, any national calamity should take place (which is an event & 
tucky (Mr. Johnson) that he will vote for a declaration of war| cannot expect) from the want of preparations, I ask whether it 
within that time, If, sir, this be so—if gentlemen will have the | should beattributed to those who have exerted every nerve to pro- 
hardihood to plunge the country into @ War in its present unpre-| vide against it, or to those whose opposition has occasioned that de« 
pared State, without an army, without a navy, and without money, lay which may produce it. Sir, let not the gentleman believe that 
and bring upon us the defeat and disgrace and ignominy which | he car succeed in placing burdens on others which he himself should 
Must mMevitably result, then will the people, whose complaints you | bear. The American people have intelligence enough to put duwa 
now refuse to hear, then will the ople who are to bear the priva-| to each public man his due. Sir, when has not the gentleman from 
“ons, sufferings and calamities of the war, whose blood is to be Virginie opposed measures of preparation? He met us at the thresh- 
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eld on the original resolutions to provide for an additiona! military 
force, and i. every step sinec taken ; and does it now become him 
to. censure us forthe want of preparations, which want he has oc- 
casioned? But, sir, I am satisfied, notwithstanding the means 
which have been employed to prevent it, the country will be pre- 
pared before the expiration of the embargo. Upon this point I 
wish to be «xplicit aud to leave nothing to implication which may 
mislead. On the first day of April we received the president’s 
message recommending. an embargo for 60 days; the views of the 
executive ani the motives which led to that step were fully explain- 
ed to the committee on forcige relations in thatinformal intercourse 


which took place between the secretary of state and the cominittee. | 
The gestieman from Virginia was present, heard and partook in| 


the conversations, and has a perfect knowledge of the whole trans 
action. The embargo was advised as a preliminary to war with 
Great Britain; it was so understood by every member of the com- 
mittee, and with that impression the executive recominendation 
‘was received in this house. 

Congress, on various occasions, during the present session, had 
mianifested a determination to go to war. The executive had seen 
this—he recommends an embargo for 60 days commencing on the 
first day of April. Can any man believe, that he had not an eye to 
what would be the stat~ of the country, as it relates to preparations, 
at the expiration of that time? Who, sir, is to make the prepara- 
tions? The executive. Congress decrees the measure, and pro- 
vides the mrans, the executive is to employ the means furnished 
to carry the measure into effect. I consider it the duty of the exe- 
cutive, and he, no doubt, is well acquainted with the true state of 
the nation. His to prosecute the war ; be is responsible for all the 


great military movements of the armies of th United States; of 


€ours«, it should be his privilege to determin- at what time hostii- 
ties should commence. so far as it depends on this government. He 
has exercised this privilege ; and by recommending an embargo for 
60 days, has declared that he would be prepared to act at the termi- 
mation of it. Gentlemen deceive themselves, when they suppose 
that we shal] find ourselves as unprepared at the end of the embar- 

as We now are, and endeavor to prove this by showing that pré- 
parations have hitherto progressed slowly. It is not correct to argue 
respecting the future from the past, where cireumstauces are essen- 
tially different. Until lately, the officers were not appointed, the 
recruiting service for the new army had not commenced; the case 
is now different ; most of the offierrs are at this time at their respec- 
tive posts, and the recrujiing service proceeds with such rapidity, 
as to promise a comp:tent foree in a short period. Your fortifica- 
tiens on the sea board are daily strengthening : and where so many 
are actually engaged, much may be done ina short time. The mi- 


Jitia. who constitute our great national defence, have been called | 


for from the difftrent states. From all this, I infer, that we may 
safely ere jong bring before this house a subject which will put an 
end to this «mbargo—not by 2 bare repeal of it, but by open and 
avowed hostilities, or by granting letters of marque and reprisal, 
which is equivalent to a declaration of war. 

Gentlemen affect to believe that we shall relapse into the old 
commercial restrictive system as a substitute for war. There can 
be no ground for such apprehensions ; wo such wish or intention 


bas been expressed on this floor or elsewhere, (so far as I have | their professions. 
For my- | ments. 


fearned the sertiments of others) by a single member. 


that war was to commence in less than 60 days, between Greg: 
Britain and the United States, that they would venture their pro- 
perty abroad in the manner winch seems to he wished for, They 
have been induced by a total perversion of the real intention of the 
‘majority of congress, to think that such an event was not in con. 
|templation. It it time they should be undeceived. 
| The gentleman from Virginia supposes, that with a very few ex. 
| ceptions, the majority in this house are anxious to get out of rhe 
‘scrape into which they haye been precipitated. I imagine that 
| gentleman did not consuit his usnal accuracy of expression, when’ 
_ he permitted himself toemploy this phraseology» Does the gentle. 
man mean to say, that the majority: would surrender the national 
rights, and tamely submit to the wrongs and insults which have 
been heaped upon ns by Great Britain? If so, he is in a gross error, 
of which 1 hope in a few days to see him convinced. But if he 
means that we are anxious to be relieved from our present em- 
barrassments by a just and honorable peace, the sentiment corres. 
ponds with the wishes of every fricud to his country. War is not 
desired by any one. Necessity, not choice, bas induced us to re- 
sort to this last appeal of nations. There is no prospect of an ad, 
justment by amicable negociation. Shall we then submit or £0" 
on? There is no difficulty in the decision, and I trust that every 
pooh of the majority will do his duty without fear or tremb 
ing. 

The gentleman from Virginia charges the majerity with not 
having courage enough to lay the taxes, and says we have turned 
our backs upon them. In this he is also mistaken. The resolu- 
tions reported by the committee of ways and means, and adopted 
by the house, on the subject of taxes, made them contingent on a 
state of actual war. Wheneyer that point is finally settled, the 
necessary taxes wil] be imposed for supporting the public credit; 


could not be easily misunderstood. Inthe event of war, taxes will’ 
be indispensab!e ; and I have no doubt the people will cheerfully! 
submit to them. We have not then turned our -backs upon the 
taxes, as the gentleman may have imagined. 2 Te 2 

Permit me now, sir, to call the attention of the house to the 
subject of our secret proceedings, while the bill laying an embar- 
go was under discussion. The world was then shut out; none but 
select men, choice men of the people was in this hall—and, strange 
to tell, a mutilated, unfair and false representation of our proeced- 
ings, shortly appeared in the public prints ! 
stronger terms, did I not know that the report myst have been fur- 
nished by some member of this house. Among pot misrepresen- 
tations contained in that report, the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Randolph) was stated to have said on this floor, that the seeretary 
of state had observed to the committee of foreign relations, that 
should New-York or some other cities on the seaboard be destroy- 
ed by the enemy, it would not materially affect the great interests 
of the nation. Sir, the secretary of state made no such observa- 
tion to the committee, nor did the gentleman from Virginia make 
any such statement to this house. The same gentleman is also 
made to say, that he knew the embargo was not intended asa pre 
cursor of war; thereby céfMveying the idea that he had ‘a know- 
ledge of the secret intentions of others, which were at variance with 
In this respect injustice was done to his state- 
He only said (to the best of my recoljection) that war was 








self, I can say that ] fee] an entire RY ersion to such a system, not the necessary consequence of ah embargo. 


with a view to coerce both oy cither of the belligerents to respect | 


The gentleman from New-York admonishes us that if we go te 


and I did suppose that the mtention of the house upon this subject. 


Sir, I would use> 


our rights. It has been tricd, the experiment has failed to pro-| war, we ought to take the hearts of the people with us. Sir, we all 
duce the desired effect; we ought not longer to rely on it, bat) know that without this nothing effectual can be done. - But is this 
take the only stronger measure that remains. I voted for the em-| object to be attained by a variable policy, which is to-day one 
bargo, as so I believe a majority of congress did, as a fair warning! thing, to-morrow another ; no, convince them bya firm and deter- 
to commercial men, that war was to follow it—to enable them to! mined conduct of your intentions, and they will go with you in 


secure their properity from the grasp of the enemy, and to restrain | 
any further adventures under the delusive expectation of peace.| 
This sir, is couformable to the long established usage of all wise na- 
tions; aud had congress declared war, without sueh a precaution, 
it would have brought on us the merited censure of every enlight-| 
ened citizen 

But, sir, we are exultingly told, that the loan required by the go- 
verninent to prosecute the war, has failed. This, to a certain ex- 
tent, I admit ; but it has not failed to such a degree, as to impede 
our progress. It is a fact much to be lamented, that there exists 
in this country an organized opposition to the constituted authori- 
ties, Whose inflmence is seén and felt on this floor; and. whenever 
an appeal is made to the patriotism of the people, its effects are 
transfused from one extremity of the United States to the other, 
for the purpose of defeating the measures which are adopted to 
maintain the nonor of the uation. Yes, sir, « very exertion has 
been made to weaken the arm of the goverument by means the 


omy extremity, against any foreign foe with whom you come in 
collision. 

Sir, every member on this flooy must feel for the situation of the 
petitieners ; they are suffering ; it is a misfortune that this shou 
be the case—but certainly it is some alleviation, to reflect that this 
sacrifice is not made wantonly, but with a view to secure national! 
independence, individual liberty anda permanent security for pro- 

rty. 

”t peared, sir, that I have trespassed so long on the patience of 
the house in discharging what I deemed to be my duty. I hope the 
motion of my colleague will prevail. 

Mr. Wright—My. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Randolph,) in the largv range he had taken in this case, has passea 
in review before us all his objections to the embargo, and arraign- 
ed the majerity of this bouse for the adoption of so ruinous a pro- 
ject. He tells us that the embargo forced our seamen into the 
power of Great Britain at upwards of fifty dollars per month, and 





most disgraceful. The people have been admonished to withhold! that without a very hot press ia the British ports, where he insinu- 
sheir resources from us,in an hour of great public difficulty and| ates they will be left by their American captains, they will be im- 
danger. Sir, on the eve of a war witha foreign power, it is surely | pressed into the British: service.” The embargo itself did not pro- 
no subject of congratulation to sce a set of men combining together| duce this effeet, which it was in reality intended to remedy, but 
to weaken their own country, and thereby iidireetiy give an ad-| the disclosure of the secret intention of congress to lay it, in which 
vantage to the enemy. Sir, I venture to predict, that if war is; the breath of suspicion has never implicated me. But if the em 
once begun, the difficulties, which now present themselves to this) bargo, or rather the disclosure of its being about to take place, 
proposed loan, will vanish. The distinction of federalists and re-} forced our seamen into the power ot our enemy, and was therefore 

ublicans will cease; the united energies of the people will be} objectionable, how can the present proposition to export, without 
brought into action’; the enquiry will be, are you for your country| restriction, in an Quarmed state, our productions, be secured from 
or against it? the same objection? Our ships that carry our products to market 

The gentleman from Virginia said, that he came dc~vn to the| must be manned; and how, I ask, are these men to be seeured 
house to-day to advise us to treat this petition respect ® ly. Sir,| from impressment? But, sir, we are charged by the same gentle- 
had the gentleman not come down to the house, we should not| man with being governed by certain ministerial prints in our con 
have treated this or any other petition with disrespect. The peti-) gressional measures; that the Aurora, the Democratic Press, the 
tioners ask for that which cannot be granted; we. answer them| Whig, and the Intelligencer, are edited by foreigners who have 
plainly and promptly. Is it not more respectful to treat them| come here to disturb our repose by goading us on to war, Sir, fi 
thus, than to excite hopes and expectations which it is not our in-| feel a conviction of the impropriety of that suggestion, as 3 ippli- 


tention to realize? Sir, I humbly conceive it is. To grant the| cable not only so myself, but to the whole house. We ; sir, bave 
prayer of this petition, and, thereby enable the petitioners to ha-| been governed by an honest zeal to represent our constituents 1® 
gard their property on the ocean, would be to inflict on them a) avenging the wrongs of our country, and a firm conviction of the 
#ignal injury. J cannot believe, if these petitioners seriously thought wisdom and policy of the measures adopted for that purpose. Buy 
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+i it due to those printers who cannot be heard in their own 
def -nee, to say that they have just claims on the gratitude of their 
adopted country tor their patriotic exertions in supporting the 
principles of our glorieus revolution, and defending the measures 
of the executive and legislative departments from the abominable 
glauders of the enemies of our fibertics and independence, those 
hiiscreant native printers, who have evinced the strongest disposi- 
tion to plant daggers in the vitals of the liberties of their native 
gountry, under a toreign golden influence, I have no doubt. Sir, 
I wish the representatives on this flodr, elected by the American 
peuple, would test their devotion to their country’s cause, with half 
the practical patriotism of these foreign printers, we should feel 
much less difficulty in preparing and progressing to avenge our 
wrongs. Sw, the gentleman from New-York (Mr. Bleecker) bas 
told us that he is pleased with the signs of the times, and that ere 
long there shall come a voice from the east in the language of 
thunder, that shall make itself heard from Maile to Georgia, from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi. What, sir, does that gentleman 
expect tu alarm congress, and by this threat of civil war to coerce 
a majority of this house to submit to be governed by a minority? If 
he does, sir, he will tind himself mistaken; nor can I believe that 
such a disposition exists in the east to avy considerable extent, aay 
thing im the slanders of a Henry, and the predictions and maledie- 
tions of the gentleman from New-York, to the coutrary notwith- 
standing. But sir, should the sigas of treason and ciyil war disco 
ver themselves in any quarter of the American empire, I do not be- 
lieve they will produce that effect; and I can tell that gentleman, 
that in such an event, I have no doubt, the evif would soon be ra- 
dically cured by hemp and confiscation; and to assure him of my 
exertions to effect their immediate application. The gentlemen 
talk of signs and tokens abroad, and of the jnfluence of the planets. 
Sir, the archives of our own house, the vote on the bill for the 
protection of 6257 impressed Americaii scamen on board the British 
ships of war, groanimg under a worse than Egyptian bondage, 
furnish a strong sign of the times, and show that a certain portion 
of the representatives of the American people are under the in- 
fluence of a British planet. 
Mr. Bleecker said that the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Vright) had altogether misunderstood him. He, (Mr. Bleecker) 
had no referenge to any particular section of the union; but said, 
that iu gentlemen persevered ig their project of going to war 
within sixty days in the present unprepared state of the country, 
che people, in whatever part of the union they might be, who are 
to sulfer the privations and calamities af the war, would soon put 
dow all their measures. 
' The question was then taken, and decided in the favor of past- 
penemans of the consideration of the petitions to the fourth day of 
Julys 





——_ 





Major-general Henry Dearborn, 
; Commander-in-chief of the Northern army, 


Courage and alacrity in armies are principally 
inspired by confidence placed in the commanders. 
However dangerous the position of a corps may be 
in the field of battle, if it is convinced the dangers 
encountered are for the general good of the army, 
they will be endured not only with firmness but 
cheerfulness. This truth obtains with regard to 
the plans, arrangements and operations of an army. 
The duty of a soldier is peremptory; he is not per- 
mitted to enquire into its expediency, or to doubt 
its propriety: in order, theggfore, that he perform 
it with alacrity, it is necessary that he have unlimit- 
ed confidence in the source from which it flows. 

To doubt in the hour of danger, is to be destroy- 
ed. All consummate commanders have made it a 
principal object to gain the confidence of their 
troops, and to restore it whenever startled by action 
or misfortune, by masterly strokes of address aud 
policy. When Cesar, with a view to surprise, ad- 
vaneed rapidly on Arisvistus, the German chief, 
his soldiers from accounts of the strength and fero- 
city of the Germans, became slarmed, and under 
various pretences muttered their resolution not to 
obey, if ordered on such an unprepared for service. 
————-C sar assembled them, and informed them 
he had understood that some of them had disguised 
their fears under the difficulties of the ways and 
want of provisions. I am not now to be told (says 
he) what is due to my trust, or that an army must 
be subsisted. ‘At precisely two in the morning, I 
shall decamp, if followed with the tenth legion, 
alone. His troops, humilated and impatient to re- 
trieve their reputation, advanced with confidence 
{0 victory, | 





The battles of Trenton and Princeton were not 
very important in their impression on the enemy, 
but were of essential consequence, as they served 
to illustrate the fortitude and intrepidity, and deve- 
lope the recources of the American: commander, 

The subjoined sketch of the revolutionary ser- 
vices rendered by gen. Dearborn, is imperfectly col- 
lected from his brothers in arms. 

When the British sent a detachment to destroy 
the military stores in the vicinity of Lexington, 
Mr. Dearsorn, then a young gentieman in the 
study of medicine, resided at Nottingham, in New- 
Hampshire. Animated by the patriotic resisiance 
of the Americans, immediately on being informed 
of the battle by express, he assembled the inhabi- 
tants, and observed that the time had now arrived, 
when the rights of the American people must be 
vindicated by arms, or an odious despotism would 
torever be rivetted upon them. The militia had alrea- 
dy gathered, and impressed with these sentiments, 
a company of sixty five men armed and accoutered, 
paraded at one o’clock of the next day after the 
Lexington baitle. Dearsorn advanced with them 
in such rapidity, that they reached Cambridge 
Common, a distance of fifty miles, in 20 hours.— 
Afier remaining at Cambridge several days, there 
oeing no immediate occasion for their services, 
they returned. Derarrorn, was soon after commis- 
sioned a captain in one of the New Hampshire regi- 
ments under the command of col. Starx, and such 
was his popularity, and the confidence of the peo- 
ple in his bravery and conduct, that in ten days 
from the time he ‘received his commission, he en- 
listed a full company and marched again to Cam- 
bridge. On the morning of the glorious seventeenth 
af June, information was received at Mystic fnow 
Medtord] where Dearborn was stationed, that the 
British were preparing to come out from Boston, 
ind storm the works which had been thrown up 
on Breed’s hill, the night before, by the Ameri« 
cans. 

The regiment to which he was attached was im- 
mediately paraded, and marched to Charleston 
Neck. Dearborn’s company composed the flank 
guard to the regiment. They crossed the neck un- 
der a galling fire from the British men of war and 
floating batteries, and having sustained some loss, 
arrived at the heights. The action soon com- 
menced and the Americans stood their ground until 
their ammunition was expended, and they could no 
longer beat off the British’ bayonets with the butt 
ends of their muskets. Dearborn carried a fusee in- 
to the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and fired regularly 
with his men. The next arduous service in which 
he was engaged, was the expedition to Canada, 
through the wilds of Kennebec, under the command. 
of general Arnold. He was not ordered on this dan- 
gerous and difficult service, but persuaded a captain 
who was drafted to exchange places with him.— 
Thirty two days were employed in traversing the 
hideous wilderness between the settlements on the 
Kennebec and the Chaudiere, in which every hard- 
ship and fatigue of which human nature is capable, 
was endured indiscriminately by the officers and 
troops. On the highlands between the Kennebec 
and St. Lawrence, the remnant of provisons was 
divided among the companies, who were directed to 
maké the best of their way in separate divisions to 
the settlements of the Chaudiere. The last frag- 
ment of food in Dearborn’s company was shortly 
consumed, and he was reduced to the extremity of 
dividing a large dog which accompanied him, with 
his comrades. When they reached the Chaudiere, 





|from colds, extreme hardship and want of susten- 
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aace, his strength failed him, and he was unable,to 
walk but a short distance without wading into the 
river to refrigerate and stimulate his limbs—With 
difficulty he reached a poor hut on the Chaudiere, 
when he told his men he could accompany them: no 
farther, animated them forward to a glorious dis- 
charge of their duty, and would suffer no one to re- 
main to attend him in his illness. His company 
left him with tears in their eyes expecting to see 
him no more :—Dearborn was here seized with a 
violent fever, during which his life was in danger 
for ten days, without physician or medicine, and 
with scarcely the necessaries of common life. Hus 
fine constitution at last surmounted the disease, and 
as soon as he was able to mount a horse he proceed- 
ed to Point Levi, crossed over to Wolf’s cove, and 
made his unexpected appearance at the head of his 
company a few days before the assault on Quebec.— 
At four o’clock in the morning on the 31st of De- 
cember, in a severe snow storm, and in a climate 
that vies with Norway in tempest and intense cold, 
the attack was commenced. Dearborn was attach- 
ed to the corps under general Arnold, who was 
wounded early in the action, and carried from the 
field. Morgan succeeded to the command, and 
“with a voice louder than the tempest” animated 
the troops as they stormed the first barrier and en- 
tered the town. Montgomery had already bled on 
immortal ground, and his division being repulsed 
the corps under Morgan was exposed to a sanguina- 
ry but unavailing contest. 


the parapets, a destructive fire was poured upon the 
assailants. In vain was the second barrier gained 
by scaling ladders; double ranks of soldiers pre- 
senied a forest of bayonets below, and threatened 
inevitable destruction to any one who should leap 
from the walls.—Dearbora maintained for a long 
time this desperate warfare, until at last he and the 
remnant of his company overpowered by a sortie 
of two hundred men with field pieces who attacked 
him in front and rear, in a short street, and compel- 
led him to surrender. The whole corps originally 
led on by Arnold were killed or made prisoners of 
war. Dearborn was now put into rigid confine- 
ment, with a number of other officers, who were 
not allowed to converse with egch other, unless in 


_ the presence of the officer of the guard. While in 


prison he was urgently solicited by the English oth- 
cers to join the British: was promised a colonel’s 
commission if he would accept, and was assured if 
he refused, that he would be sent out to England 
in the spring and inevitably hanged as a rebel. The 
only reply he made to their solicitations or menaces 
was, that he had taken up arms in defence of the 
liberties ‘and rights of his country; that he never 
would disgrace himself or dishonor his profession 
by receiving any appointment under Great Britain, 
but was ready to meet death in any shape rather 
than relinquish the glorious cause he had espous- 
ed. 

In May, 1776, col. Meigs and himself were per- 
mitted to return on their parole. They were sent 
round to Halifax in a ship of war, and treated with 
the usual contumely and hauteur of English offi- 
cers, who would not deign to speak to Americans, 
nor even allow them to walk the same side of the 
quarter deck with themselves. They were put 
ashore in Penobscot bay, and returned by land. In 
the March following, Dearborn was exchanged, 
and appointed major to the third New Hampshire 
regiment, commanded by col. Scammell. In May 
he arrived at Ticonderoga, and was constantly in 
the rear guard, skirmishing with the British and 


From, the windows of 
the store houses, each a castle, and from the tops of 


Indians, in the retreat of St. Clair, when pressed 
on by Burgoyne’s army. When tlie advance of 
Burgoyne was checked, and he encamped on the 
heights of Saratoga, Dearborn was appointed lieut. 
colonel commandant of a partizan corps of three 
hundred men, stationed in front, to act as a corps 
of observation in concert with Morgan’s riflemen, 
In the famous engagement of the 19th of September, 
colonel Morgan himself commenced the encounter 
by driving in the out posts and picket guards of the 
right wing of the British army, which was com. 
manded by general Burgoyne in person. In the 
hard fought battle of the 7th of October, he was in 
the division of general Arnold, who commenced a 
furious and persevering attack on the right wing of 
the British forces. ‘Whilst Arnold pressed hard on 
the enemy, Dearborn was ordered to pass the right 
and take possession of eight heavy cannon which 
played over the British into the American lines. In 
executing this Order, he was charged by a corps of 
light infantry, which he repulsed with fixed bayo- 
nets, gained the eminence, took the cannon and 
corps of artillery attached to them, and having dis- 
posed of them, made a rapid movement into the rear 
of the British lines, and gave a full fire before his 
approach was discovered. ‘the British were soon 
after forced into a precipitate retreat, and Dearborn 
assisted in storming their works through the whole 
extent, under a tremendous fire of grape and mus- 
ketry. Arnold was wounded in the same leg which 
suffered when Dearborn followed him to the assault 
of Quebec, and was repulsed from the works after 
having gained a temporary possession of them; but 
tieut. colonel Brooks havmg gained the left of the 
encampment, was enabled to maintain his ground. 
During the long contested battle, which decided 
the fate of Burgoyne’s army, Dearborn was unable 
to rest, or take any refreshment from daylight until 
late at night. The succeeding winter he passed in 
camp at Valley Forge, with the main body of the 
American army, commanded by Gen. Washington 
in person. 

At the battle of Monmouth, the spirited conduct 
of col. Dearborn, and a corps under his command.* 
attracted particularly the attention of the com- 
mander in chief. After Lee had made a precipitate 
and unexpected retreat, Washington, among mea- 
sures which he took to check the advance of the 
British, ordered Dearborn with three hundred and 
fifty men to attack awbody of troops which were 
passing through an hard on the right wing of 
the enemy. ‘The Americans advanced under a hea- 
vy fire with a rapid step and shouldered arms. The 
enemy filed off and formed on the edge of a mo- 
rass:—The Americans wheeled to the right, re- 
ceived their second fire with shouldered arms—. 
marched up until within eight rods, dressed gave 
a full fire, and charged bayonet. The British hav- 
ing sustained considerable loss, fled with precipita- 
tion across the morass, where they were protected 
by the main body of the army.—“What troops are 
those,” enquired Washington, with evident plea- 
sure at their gallant conduct :—“ Full blooded Yan- 
kees from New Hampshire, sir,” replied Dearborn. 
He accompanied general Sullivan in his expedition 
against the Indians, and in the battle was attached 
to general Poor’s brigade. When the disaffection 
and treason of Arnold transpired he was stationed. 
at West Point, and was officer of the day at the ex- 
ecution of major Andre. In 1781, he was appoint- 
ed deputy quarter master general with the rank of 
colonel, and served in that capacity at the siege of 


a_i. 








* Col. Gilley was also attached to this corps. 
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rr Yorktown. In short, there was scarcely « ouat'i wards Madrid. A complete junction of their ar- 
he between Yorktown and Quebec during the long pro-|mies was effected on the 20th July, and immediate 
it sracied wat, in which col. Dearborn did not take a|measures were taken for carrying into effect the 
ae brave, active and conspicuous part. plan that had been adopted. Sir Robert Wilson, | 
° Soon afier the peace he moved into the District of| who commanded a body of Portuguese troops to_ 
p Maine, where he was engaged for several vears in the number of three or four thousand men, which 
ae azricultural pursuits. He was appointed major-gene-|he had brought into a state of excellent discipline, 
rai of the militia, and elected to represent the dis-|was ordered to proceed to Escalona, on the river 
1e wrict of Kennebunk in the congress of the United |Albercie, and the corps under Venegas advanced 
. S. (es. No man was ever more popular in the dis-|to Argonda. The main strength of the allied army 
e irict in which he resided, or will be, longer remem-|marched on towards Ollala, where the enemy was 
hg bered by its mbabitants, than general Dearborn. — posted. Afier these preparatory and auxiliary. 
= On the acaession of Mr. Jefferson to the presidency, | movements had been made, the main British and 
e he was appointed secretary of war. During « long| Spanish army proceeded to Talavera, where the 
and arduous discharge of the important duties of|right of the enemy’s outposts were turned, and 
. this office, his political enemies have given him cre-|driven back by the Spanish guards,- under the 

cD 


dit for the economy, dispatch, and punctuality,|duke of Albuqurque, aided by two British regi- 
which he introduced to the department. In the} ments under general Anson: Early on the morn- 
¢ discharge of the duties of the war department,| ing of the 24th it was discovered that the French 
general Dearborn has had an opportunity to %im1- had retreated towards Torrijos, in order to form a 
}iarize himself with the improvements in modern| junction with general Sebastiani. The British 
tactics, and the economy of war, and te keep alive} army not being able to continue the pursuit on ac- 
| and add to his former stores of military knowledge.| count of the great deficiency of the means of trans- 
When we consider the strength of his constitution, | port, they were followed by Cuesta as far as Santa 
the decision and promptiiude of his mind, his great | Ollala. In the mean time, all the French forces in 
military acquisitions, his tried patriotism and long|that part of Spain were united, consisting of the 
services so honorably rendered, we sare induced | divisions of marshal Victor and general Sebastiani, 
without hesitation to say, that in no person could he| the guards of Joseph Bonaparte, amounting to 
confided with more hope and assurance, the destinies | 8,000 men, and the gsrrison of Madrid. This force 
of the northern army. + Was commanded by king Joseph in person, aided 
, by Jourdan, Victor and Sebastiani. With this 
ee force, the advanced guard of Cuesta was attacked, 

> - . an P 
The war in the Peninsula. spe es Ea Dock. upon. he ayaa 
Sir Arthur Wellesley perceiving that it Was the 
object of the enemy to attack the combined armies, 
Junetion between general Cuesta and si* Arthur Wel-\ Chose a position in the neighborhood of Talavera 
Rare . “ak del Reyna, a town half way between Placentia and 
lesley. Battle of Talavera. The Britsih march! yq,ay\d, and about 60 or 70 miles distant from both; 
to Ovopesa. The French advance from Placenija.|and general Cuesta having consented to take this 
ee Sas an ee Tas te position, on the morning of the 27th the British 
Bee NE eee general, Sherbrooke, aa ordered to retire with his 
In the mean time sir Arthur Wellesley, after his | corps to its station in the line, leaving general Mac- 
retuin from the pursuit of marshal Soult, had re- | Kenzie, with a division of infantrysand a brigade of 
mained long inactive in the vicinity of Lisbon; not |cavalry, as an advanced post in the wood on the 
from his’ own disposition, which was full of ardour |right of the Alberche, which covered the left flank 
and activity in the cause, and adventurous in quest|of the allies. The position of the troops at Ta- 
of personal reputation. He was as anxious as pos-|lavera, extended rather more than two miles. 
sible to strike some decisive blow; but before this| Fhe ground was open upon the left, where the 
should be attempted, it was necessary that some|the British army was stationed, and it was com- 
plan of co-operation should be concerted between |manded by a height, on which there was drawn 
him and the Spanish generals, particularly general |up, in echelon and in second line, a division of in- 
Cuesta. He was not more solicitious to obtain the|fantry under major-general Hill. Between this 
co-operation of Cuesta, than desirous that the Spa-}height and a range of mountains still further to the 
nish general should not make any attempt of im-jleft, there was a valley which was not occupied, as 
portance without that of the Englith army. Hejit was commanded by the height just mentioned, 
therefore obtained a promise from him that he/and the range appeared too distant to have any in- 
should ‘suspend his operations till the English had} uence upon the expected action, The right wing 
reached the Tagus. It appears from tlie correspon-|of tie allied army, consisting of Spanish troops, 
dence between the marquis of Wellesley and Mr.;extcnded immediately in front of the town of Tala- 
Canning, that sir Arthur had to encounter manyjvera down tothe Tagus. This part of the ground 
obstacles in managing and coming to a clear under-| was covered with olive trees, and much intersected 
standing with the central junta, and that the junta/ by banks and ditches. The high wood leading from 
found as much difficulty in calling forth the means|the bridge over the Alberche, was defended by a 
and energies of the nation; in guiding general heavy battery in front of a church, which was oc- 
Cuesta, who was a crusty old gentleman, of un- cupied by Spanish infantry. All the avenues of the | 
doubted bravery and decision of character, but who} town were defended in @ similar manner, and the 
‘was considered by most military men as not fitted | town itself was occupied. In the centre between | ae 
in any other respect for the command of an army. the English and Spanish armies, there was a com- i > Yee 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 158 ) 
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He was partial to a kind of harrassing warfare,|manding ground, on which the English had begun |) 
and not very willing to run the risk of any great/to construct a redoubt, with some open ground in })) | 
and decisive battle. At length, however a plan of|its rear: here was posted a division ofnfantry, sup- | 
co-operation was concerted between the Spanish and | ported by a brigade of dragoons and some Spanish 
British generals, and both began their march to|cavalry. 
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On the 27th of July the French made a sudden 
attack upon the advanced post under general Mac- 
Kenzie, who withdrew in excellent order though 
not without some loss, on the left of the position 
of the combined armies. Towards the evening the 
French made an attempt to overthrow the Spanish 
infantry, which formed the right wing of the army, 
but without success. They then cormmenced a ge- 
neral attack upon the allies, by a cannonade on 
the left of their position, and by an attempt with 
the cavalry, to overthrow the Spanish infantry, in 
which they failed. A division was then pushed 
along the valley on the left of the height occupied 
by major general Hill, of which the French gained 
a momentary possession: but that officer quickly 
regained it by an attack with the bayonet. The 
attack was repeated in the night, and again at  day- 
light on the morning of the 28th, but without giv- 
ing any advantage. The French were not more 
successful in their attack on general Campbell.— 
They were completely repulsed by that officer, sup- 
ported by a regiment of Spanish cavalry and two 
battalions of Spanish infantry. The next attack 
was upon general Sherbrooke’s division,which form- 
ed the left and centre of the first line of the army; 
but it was repulsed with great slaughter by the Bri- 
tish bayonets. The brigade of guards which form. 
ed part of this division, in their eagerness to pursue 
the enemy, advanced too far, and were thrown into 
a temporary confusion, by exposing their left flank, 
to the fire of a battery. A part of general Cotton’s 
cavalry observing this, pushed forward and covered 
their retreat. The French being thus completely 
foiled in every attempt, having lost 20 peices of can- 
non and some prisoners, retreated in the most regu- 
tar order across the Alberche.* Their loss in killed 
and wounded was supposed to be nearly 10,000.— 
The loss of the British was proportionally severe, 
amounting to nearly 6000 men, among whom were 
mayjor-general Mackenzie, and _ brigadier-general 
Langworth : as the Spanish troops were only par- 
tially engaged, their loss was comparatively small, 
mot exceeding 1000 men, in killed, wounded and 
missing. 

The joy of victory was but of short duration.— 
The British troops had scarcely time to congratu- 
late themselves and their allies on this brilliant 
achievement, when they heard that Soult, Ney 
and Mortier, having formed a junction, had ad- 
vanced through Estramadura and were already in 
their rear. No time was left for delay or hesitation: 


the army could be saved only, to use the words of 


sir Arthur Wellesley, “* by celerity of movement.” 
The bridge of Alvarez, by which one of the divi. 
sions was to have crossed the Tagus, was destrov- 
ed, so that the whole troops were obliged to be con 
veyed over the Arcobispo. As no doubt could be 
entertained that the army of Victor, though defeat- 
ed at the battle of Talavera, would again advance, 
as soon as he heard of the approach of the forces 
under Soult, Ney and Mortier, it was necessary 
that part of the combined troops should remain at 
‘Talavera, as well for the purpose of checking Vic- 
tor as to take care of the wounded. Gen. Cuesta 
accordingly proposed that half of the army should 
march to the rear to oppose the enemy, while the 
other should remain at Talavera. Sir Arthur said 
that if, by half the army, he meant half of each 
army, he could only answer, that he was ready 
either to go or stay with the whole British force, 
but he could not separate it. General Cuesta then 





* See sir Arthur Wellesley’s letter to lord Castle- 
reagh, 29th July, 1809. 


| <lesired him to choose which he would do : and sis 
Arthur determined to go, because, as he states in 
his despatches, he thought his force would “ most 
likely do the business at once and without contest.” 
On the 3rd of August the British left Talavera, and 
marched to Oropesa. On the evening of the 
same day, advice was received that the French, 
stated to be 30,000 strong, having advanced from 
Placentia, were between the British and the bridge 
of Almarez : and almost at the same time sir Ar- 
thur was informed that general Cuesta was on the 
point of quitting Talavera, leaving the sick and 
wounded, to fall into the hands of their enemies.— 
To this he was compelled by the want of means of 
conveyance. As soon as Cuesta’s march wag 
known, it was to be expected that Victor would 
advance with 25,000 strong, leaving 10,000 to watch 
Venegas. The British army, if unsuccessful in a 
contest with this force, or with that of Soult and 
Ney would be without a retreat—and if the latter, 
avoiding an action, should wait the arrival of Vic- 
tor, it would be exposed to a general action with at 
least 50,000 men, and be equally without a retreat. 
In this embarrassing situation the most rapid re- 
treat was unavoidable, though the troops were very 
unequal to it; having been without their allowance 
of provisions for several days. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley deemed it adviseable to retire by the bridge of 
Arco Bispo, and to t»ke up a strong position at 
Deleytosa. General Cuesta also retired to the 
same bridge, where he crossed the Tagus, on the 
following evening (5th August.) He brought with 
him about half the sick and wounded from Ta- 
lavera; the other half remained there and were 
treated by the French with great bumanity. The 
reason which Cuesta assigned for abandoning the 
important position at which he had been left was, 
that the enemy was moving upon his flank and had 
returned -to St. Ollala in his front; and further, 
that without his assistance sir Arthur would not be 
sufficiently strong to cope with the force that was 
approaching from Placentia. These reasons did 
not appear sufficient to sir Arthur, as we Jearn from 
his despatches of the 8th, to justify him in giving 
up sO important a post as Talavera, for exposing the 
combined armies to an attack in front and rear, and 
for abandoning his hospital. But sir Arthur did 
not state the whole of Cuesta’s reasoning. That 
general represented to sir Arthur, “not only that 
he thought it his duty to fly to the assistance of his 
good ally, but lest, in the case of a defeat of the 
British army, the Spaniards should find themselves 
between Victor and Soult, with the most perfect 
certainty that they must share the same fate if they 
should remain at Talavera.” Under these impres- 

sions, following the same route with the British, he 
arrived at Oropesa, where he was surprized to find 
them, as he had supposed that sir Arthur Welles- 
ley had gone in quest of the French, who was still 
at Naval Moral. He was still more surprized to 

learn that the British general was determined not to 

hazard an action with Soult, without securing a re- 

treat in case of discomfiture, and for this end tak- 
ing up a position beyond the Tagus. The reason- 

ing which he employed to induce sir Arthur to 

come to hattle would, no doubt, have had its effect 

upon the mind of the British commander, if he 

could have reckoned on the prompt and steady co- 

operation of his allies, military and political. But 

his uniform experience on this head had taught him 

to make a just estimate both of the one and the 

other. He remained some time unmolested by the 


French at Deleytosa, and was enabled to recruit his. 





army : but finding that the junta were by no means 
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Risposed to supply the wants which had prevented | 
his pursuit of the French before the battle of Tala- 
vera, he deemed it prudent to retreat to Badajoz. 
Here, during the remainder of the year his army 
remained not only inactive, but exposed to the rava- 
ges of disorder, produced by the unhealthiness of the 
situation. (tO BE CONTINUED. ) 











Cultivation of the Vine. 


Mr. Bernard M‘M-hon, of Philadelphia, well 
known to the public for his treatise on gardening, 
&c. gives the following interesting information in 
reply to an anonymous writer in one of the Philadel. 
phia papers. 

To the editor of the Daily Advertiser. 

Having observed in your paper of the 17th inst. 
above the signature of “Cotume tra,” some observa- 
tions on the variety of grape, known for many years 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia, by the trivial name 
of the ‘Cape of Good Hope,” which are evidently 
intended to discourage the cultivation thereof, and 
have a pointed allusion ta an advertisement of mine, 
respecting the sale of cuttings of said grape, &c. 
I am induced by the inierest I feel for the in- 
dependence and welfare of my country and fel- 
low citizens, and by no other motive (f¢r the cut- 
tings offered for sale, are not my own, but I know 
them to be genuine) to state some facts, which 
may probably satisfy Columella, himself, as well 
as those upon whom his observations may have made 
an impression. 

For several years previous to the month of Janu- 
ary last, I had been one of the managers of the 
Vine Company of Pennsylvania, when the increase 
of my own concerns rendered it necessary for me 
to decline a re-election, during which time we had 
cultivated at the company’s vineyard, every variety 
of grape we could procure from Europe, or else- 
where; and the result was, that in open field or vine- 
yard culture, no variety of grape succeeded to our 
entire satisfaction, but that called Cape of Good Hope, 
which bore fruit abundantly, and of which excellent 
wine and brandy have been made. 

The president and managers of that institution, 
which was originally founded for the purpose of 
making a fair essay on the practicability of cultivat- 
ing the grape vine with us, to national as well as 
individual advantage, will not hesitate to say, that 
after many years experience, they find that variety, 
known here by the name of the Cape of Good 
Hope grape, to be more likely to answer their expec- 
tations, than any other which they have, or had un- 
der cultivation, and that they are now fully satis- 
fied, it will answer the end of giving wine and bran- 
dy, in abundance, to the citizens of the U. States, if 
disseminated and cultivated with that spirit and 
care which it deserves. They have consequently 
given orders to their vine dresser, to propagate and 
cultivate this kind with avidity, in the company’s 
vineyard, 

From whence it came eriginally, I will not pre- 
tend to say, nor is it of much importance, but Mr. 
Peter Legaux asserts, that the original plants, from 
which the present have beeen propagated, were 
brought to him many years ago, from the Cape of 
Good Hope. If it be indigenous, is it to be de- 
spised on that account? if foreign, and likely to 
answer the end, why discourage its cultivation ? 
but I can inform Columella, that it is not that spe- 
cies of grape, known to us by the trivial name of 
Fox grape, the Vitis Labrusca, of Linnzus, the V. 
‘aurina of Walter, and V. vulpina of Marshall, nor 





any variety of it “slightly improved” or otherwise, 
as he insinuates ; and when Columella writes again 
on the subject, I would advise him to come out under 
or above his own proper signature, that the public 
may know what respect to attach to his experience 
and judgment. 

That there are more palatable grapes, and a great 
variety of them, is a fact: but I would ask Colu- 
mella, does the sweetest apple make the best cyder, 
or the sweetest grape the best wine? Had he given 
himself the trouble of visiting Spring Mill vineyard, 
list autumn, he would have seen such a profusion 
of fruit on those vines, and of such quality, as 
might reasonably be expected to obviate his appre- 
hensions ; and had he tasted of the wine made of 
this fruit, now jin the company’s vault at Spring 
Mill, and of the brandy distilled from it, now in 
Philadelphia, this probably would have cured him of 
his scepticism. 

I will now take leave of Columella, by observing, 
that he has taken more notice of the progress of the 
grape in the cities of Philadelphia and New York, 
than in the country parts, where it only can be 
cultivated upon an extensive scale. It is well 
known, that European grapes, generally thrive 
much better in our cities and large towns, than in 
the country, especially under field vineyard culture, 
and domestic wines, sufficient for the consumption 
of the United States, can neyer be expected, from 
the few vines that can be raised in city gardens and 
back yards. 

I wish Columellaas good and delicious grapes in 
his back yard, as any in Europe; but before he 
touches on the subject again, I would advise him to 
consider it more maturely. 

BERNARD M’MAHON. 








Aqueduct of Alcantara. 


Weare indebted toa friend (says a New-York pac 
per) lately returned from Lisbon for the following : 
The building was commenced in the Sth, and 
completed in 1712.—So admirable is the construc- 
tion of all its parts that it appears to have received 
no damage during the great earthquake. Manueb 
da Maga was the name of the Architect ; and its di- 
mensions in the most depressed part of the yalley 
are as follows :— 
Feet. In. 


Height of the arch from the ground to the 
intrades 230 10 
From the vortex of the arch to the extrades, 





exclusive of the parapet 9 8 
From the extrades to the top of the venti- 

lator 25 & 
Total height from the ground to summit of 

the ventilator 263 10 
Breadth of the principal arch 107 §$ 


Breadth of the piers of the principal arch 28 10 
Thickness of the piers in general 23°. .& 


The number of arches across the valley is 35, 14 
of which in a range are pointed, the rest semi circu- 
lar. Over the arches is a vaulted corridor, 9 feet 6 
inches high by five feet broad, internally—A conti- 
nual passage cuns through the centre of it for the 
people who attend to keep it in order, and a semi- 
circular channel of 13 inches diameter on each side. 
through which the water flows.—Lisbon is supplied 
with water which is conveyed by means of this aque- 
duct into reservoirs in different parts of the city, 
from which a laborious class of its inhabitants are 
employed in filling barrels and vending their con- 
tents through the city. 
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British Statistics. 
We have been obligingly furnished with the following important and we are assured, accurate table, 
We have taken special care to have it carefully corrected to agree in every point with the office copy 
which was handed to us. Dem. Press. 
. A TABLE 
Shewing the progressive increase of the taxation, expenditure and national debt of Great Britain, from 
the accession of queen Anne, 1702, to the 5th of January, 1810. Also the amount of debt redeem- 
ad from the first operation of the redemption act, 1786, to the first of February, 1810. Together with 
the amount of all the loans from 1776 to 1810. . 














: | Taxation |Expenditure, Debt. 




















1702. Death of William III. accession of Anne, . é - 1£4,212,°53} £5,610,987|£ 16,394,702 
1714. Death of Anne, accession of George I. - : ~ 6,762,643} 6,633,581] 54.145.363 
1727. Death of George I. accession of George I]. - ‘ . 6.522,540} 5,441,257) 52,092,235 
1760. Death of George II. accession of George III. - - -| 8,744,682) 24,456,940) 146,682,814 
1784. After tlie close of the American war and ai the com-)},. 4 , - ae 
~<mencement of Mr. Pitt’s administration, - . 13,300,021; 21,657,609'257,213,043 
1802. Peon bir sect Bet gt se canny as we 36,728,971] 61,278,0181579,931,447 
3 
1810. 5th January - - . - - - - - 70,240,226 82,027,2831811,898,081 








The National Funded Deht £761,117,455 18s. Od. 3 4. Unfunded Debt, £50,780,625 148.3d. Redeem. 
ed Debt, £16%,679,089, January 5, 1810. 

The Funding System commenced 1696, eighth year of William III. The first monies raised were 
laid as duties on salt and stamps, to the amount of two millions. A: the death of William ILI. whose 
reign was one continued scene of warfare, the debt amounted to £16,394,7U2. At the death of Anne, 
1714, whose reign, the last year excepted, was war, the debt had increased more than three fold, being 
£54,145,363. At the death of George I. 1727, the debt had decreased more than two millions, being at 

e that period 52,092,235. At the death of George II. 1760, a period of thirty three years from the death 
of George I. in which two wars had taken place the debt had nearly doubled, being £146,682,814. In 1784, 
after the close of the American war, and at the commencement of Mr. Pitt’s first administration, « period 
of twenty-four years from the accession of George ITI. the debt almost double? itself, being €257,213,043 
—At the close of the year 1802, the termination of the French revolution war, a period of eighteen 
years, the debt had more than doubled itself by sixty-five millions, being €579,931,447. From the close 
of the year 1802, to the beginning of the year 1810, a period of seven years only, the debt had increased two 
hundred and thirty-two millions, the whole amount of the National Debt, Funded and Unfunded, on 


the 5th January, 1810, being 811,898,081. 





Amount of Loans from the commencement of the American War to the present time. 




















AMERICAN WAR. FRENCH REVOLUTION WAR. PRESENT WAR. 

BIB. icicV inns cnt Tistiduatibtgicen ER PEED Unterest | Date ..... sccceeecsccessserescosees.-o.- dnterest, 
1776. £€2,000,00 £3 9 81793. £4,3500,000 £4 3 41803. £12,000,000 25 2 0 
1777. 5,000,000 4 5 21794. 11,000,000 410 91804. 14,500,000 9 9 2 
1778. 6,000,000 418 7{1795. 18,000,000 415 81805. 22,500,000 ee 
1779. 7,000,000 5 18 10)1796. 18,000,000 414 918v6. 18,000,000 419 7 
1780. 12,000,000 5 16 81796. 7,300,000 412 21807. 12,000,000 414 7 
1781. 12,000,000 5 11 1)1797. 18,000,000 5 14 1188. 8,000,000 414 6 
1782. 13,500,000 5 18 1431797. 14,500,000 6 6 10/1899. 11,000,000 412 0 
1783. 12,000,000 413 91798. 17,000,000 6 4 91810. 13,500,000 443 
1784. 6,000,000 5 6 11/1799. 3,000,000 5:12° 3 

1699. 15,500,000 g §. 9 

1800. 20,500,000 414 2 

1801. 28,000,000 Ss Se 
Total. £75,500,000 Total. £175,500,000 fotal. #£111,500,000 

















ie a of her son’s death without lawful issue—by his first 
Interesting Scraps. wife ke had no issue, but had by the last. : 
‘SG ATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS.” The object of the present suit was, toobtain a sen- 
° tence declaratory of the invalidity of that fact— 
Law cask.—An important decision was made atithereby illegitimatising the children, and enabling 
Doctors Commons, London, on the 4th of Decem-jthemselves to tay claim to the estate. 
ber last. The cause was Watson and Watson, vs.| The trial occupied several hours of the court and 
. Faremouth and others. This was a proceeding ori-jexcited much interest, and the marri ge was ulti- 
ginally instituted in the Episcopal court, at Exeter,}mately declared illegal. { London paper. 
but appealed from thence by the defendants, to an-| ArasBic ms.—A late London paper mentions that 
nul the marriage of Samuel Watson with his pre-lcount Rzzwusk, of Vienna, is tragslating an Ara- 
sent wife, on the ground of affinity, she being the|bic manuscript, written in the time of the Crusades, 
sister of his former wife. Considerable property is}which mentions particulars relative to the use of 
given by the will of Mr. Watson’s deceased mo-/gunpowder in war ; and which contains a genuine 
ther to the parties promoting the suit in the event/receipt of the Greek fire. 
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icHT SIDE OF TRE ROAD aT sEA.—On the 9th of 
iast month a trial came on in the admiralty court, 
Moctor’s Commons, wherein the owner of a vessel 
from one of the Yorkshire river ports were the 
appellants, and Mr. John Mountain, of the Angle 
tnn, in Boston, and others, were the respondents. 
The cause arose out-of the circumstance of Mr. 
Moun tain’s vessel, the Joins, of that port, and a vessel 
of the appellant, called the Engineer, being obliged 
by adverse weather in prosecuting their voyage to 
London, to ply to windward; and in one of their 
courses it became evident, that the vessels would 
come in contact unless one of them bore up and 


>ut about on a different tack. Neither of them be- 


ing disposed to haul to wind, the vessels as had 
been foreseen, ran foul of each other, and the £n- 
rineer was overwhelmed in the shock, and. immedi 
ately sunk; allowing just time enough for the crew 
to save themselves on board the Joins. When the 
surviving vessel reached London, she was seized by 
the court of admiralty, on the complaint of the 
master of the Engineer, to abide the trial of the 
case; which trial came on the day we mentioned, 
nearly a year after the accident. The case resolved 
‘tself into an enquiry as to the tacks on which the 
vessels were sailing: and the judgment was pro- 
nounced in favor of the Johns, the court of admiral- 
ty, declaring that the vessel on the larboard tack is 
hound to bear up or heave about to avoid danger, or 
must bé answerable for any injury the vessel on the 
starboard tack may sustain by their coming in con- 
tact. We understand the decision is ingartent, 
and requires to be promulgated for the inforfhation 
of masters of vessels generally. The expences at- 
tending the trial have been more than 300/. to the 
parties, besides the loss of one of the vessels, and 
the long detention of the other. 


RecktrT To pix HaTs.—For the benefit of hat 
manufacturers, and other concerned in dying— 
please to publish the following receipt for dying 
black without verdigris. 

American Daily Ad. 

For forty hats, take one pound Roman or blue 
vitriol pounded, and one pound pearl ash, dissolve 
ina small quantity of water, taking care not to put 
the whole in at once, lest it should ferment and 
overflow; this is to be used as Verdigris usually is, 
that is by pouring the usual quantity of the liquor 
into the kettle at each suit. The quantity of cop- 
peras and logwood may be the same as when Ver- 
digris is used. By this method a most excellent 
bright and glossy black may be made equal if not 
superior to any made with Verdigris, and with con- 
siderable saving of expence, as Verdigris at the pre. 
sent price, (3 dolls. per lb.) would cost at least 1 
dollar 50 cents, whereas the above articles will not 
cost fifty cents. 

Domestic EconomMy.—In some parts of Scotland 
bordering on the sea, where the people are more 
‘than usually industrious and frugal, oat meal is 
used instead of soap for washing, commixed with 
lie sea water. Iam not chemist enough to describe 
technically how it acts, but I will be easily under- 
stood, when I affirm that the meal decomposes the 
oily portion of the marine element, and renders it 
48 fit for washing as the finest soft water with soap. 
This discovery is of very great importance to pas- 
sengers on board a ship, as the captains are always 
sparing of fresh water, and scarcely ever permit it 
to be used for washing. I have many a day at sea, 
found the most luxurious refreshment in a bucket of 
sea water with a handful of oatmeal; and no one 
should go to sea without a supply of it. 


Wwelfth Congress. 


IN SENATE. 

Friday, May 8—Mr. Pope submitted the follow- 
ing motion for consideration: 

Whereds the conduct of the French government, 
in failing to make compensation for the property of 
the citizens of the United States, seized and con- 
fiscated under the Rambouillet decree, in the year 
1810, in excluding from France, by enormous dis- 
criminating duties, our tobacco and cotton, the 
principal articles of export in the southern and 
south-western parts of the United States, contrary 
to our just expectations, authorized by the assur- 
ances of her minister; besides granting licences to 
carry on a trade from certain ports of the U. States, 
so disrespectful to the feelings, so derogatory to the 
sovereignty of an independent nation; and the re- 
cent and repeated aggressions of her public and 
private armed vessels, on the lawful commerce of 
the United States demand, from the impartiality, 
honor and dignity of this government, a disavowal 
of the arrangement made with her, which took 
effect on the 2d day of November, 1810, a measure 
calculated to inspire general confidence and respect, 
and to convince every true American, that the ob- 
ject of his government is to unite the people in a 
manly American effort to resist foreign aggression. 
And whereas, many of our citizens, under an ex- 
pectation-or at least a hope of a change in our re- 
lations with Great Britain, have, in the course of 
trade, acquired property abroad not admissible by 
existing laws into the United States, the importa- 
tion of which it is reasonable and expedient to per- 


;mit; expedient, because it will not only prevent 


injuries and losses to many of our citizens, but aid 
our finances, cheapen the public supplies, until a 
sufficiency can be procured of home manuf.cture, 
and lessen the necessity of internal taxes to carry 
on the war in which we may be engaged in with 
Great Britain: 

Therefore, Resolved, That the act, entitled “An 
act concerning the commercial intercourse between 
the United States and Great Britain and France 
and their dependencies, and for other purposes,” 
passed on the first May, 1810, except the 
section thereof, all the force and effect of the pre- 
sident’s proclamation issued in virtue thereof, on 
the day of in the same year; 
and the act, entitled “An act supplementary to 
the act entitled “An act concerning commercial 
intercourse between the United States und Great 
Britain and France and their dependencies, and 
for other purposes,” passed on the second day of 
March, 1811, ought to be repealed, annulled and 
set aside, and that a committee be appointed to 
bring in a bill for that purpose. 


Op Vote in the senate on the preceding resolution. 
, For the resolution—Messrs. Bayard, Dana, Ger- 
man, Gilman, Goodrich, Horsey, Pope, Worthing- 
ton—8. 

Against it.—-Messrs. Anderson, Bibb, Campbell 
of Tenn. Condit, Crawford, Cutts, Gaillard, Gregg, 


Howell, Robinson, Smith, of N. ¥. Tait, Taylor, 
Turner and Varnum—15. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Having devoted so much of this number: to con- 
gressional proceedings—and as the, time of the 
house has been occupied, for the present week, 
with private petitions and matters of-little interest, 
indeed, to the greater part of our readers, we dis- 





ot them merely with noticing, that on Wednesday 
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a resolution was passed directing the speaker to 
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“northern army of the United States, arrived at Al- 


_ from Market-street ferry, upper side, to Springer’s 


_ States, as the head of the new land department. 





Tt ought to have been marked at 20. Owing toa want 
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request the attendance of each member of the house 
in his seat forthwith. From this it would appear as 
if some imporiant question was about to be agitat. 
ed immediately. 








The Chronicle. 


. Bacrimore, May 16. 
The loan.—The National Intelligencer says that 
during the two days the books for the loan of ele- 
ven millions were open, about six millions of dol- 
lars were subscribed—and expresses a belief that 
the balance would be immediately taken. 
General Dearborn, commander in chief of the 


bany a few days ago. | 

A body of volunteers, chiefly young men, 230 in 
number, embarked from Zanesville sbout the 23d 
inst. destined for the northern frontier of the United 
States, at or in the neighborhood of Detroit. The 
military spirit beats high in the state of Ohio; and 
the whole requisition of the president, on the cer- 
tainty of actual service, will be complied with with- 
out a draft. 

A Philadelphia paper of the 9th inst. says—The 
steam boat Camden, commenced running this day 


ferry at Camden, New-Jersey, opposite this city. 
Governor R. J. Meigs, of Ohio, has been nominz- 
ted by the president to the senate of the United 


Emigration.—During the last week ‘there arrived 
at New-York. 490 emigrants from Ireland. Many 


ethers were daily expected. 
The trustees of the late bank of the United States 


of orders to purchase guineas, discounts have laicly 
fallen to 15 or 18 per cent; being 4s 4d or 48 6d per 
piece, But this reduction can only be considered as 
temporary, as gold in bullion is in London at 5/. 105. 
per oz. 11.128. 1}d. above the mint price, and gil. 
ver at 7s. per oz, or 18, 24d. above the mint standard. 
In Dublin the discount is above 20 per cent. or 5s, 
6d. per guinea: 2 
Nonrork, May 8. 

Captain Hodge, of the ship Wallace, arrived 
here on Wednesday from Lisbon, informs that the 
latest news from the armies, left lord Wellington 
continuing his operations before Badajoz, garrison. 
ed by about 5000 French troops. On the 26th or 
21st March, the French made a sortie from one of 
the gates on a weak part of the besicging army, and 
after a severe skirmish, with considerable loss on 
both sides, they retired within the garrison. A day 
or two before sailing, report said that marshal Soult, 
with a large body of cavalry, had unexpectedly forc. 
ed his way into the city, and after leaving a strong 
reinforcement of men and provisions, had retired 
without coming to any engagement. The English 
had collected nearly all their forces before Badajoz, 
and it was expected that a general assault will im- 
mediately take place. No news-papers had been 
published in Lisbon for four days previous to the 
b boer gaa sailing, on account of the Easter holi- 

avs. 

Latest from England.—London papers to the 1lih 
ult. have been received at New York. 

The French emperor had not lefi Paris—but war 
between him and Russia was still talked of. The 
L’Orient squadron arrived at Brest on the 29th of 
March. An armistice for 45 days has been conclud- 
ed between the Turks and Russians, preparatory 


have declared a dividend of 70 per cent. of the capi-} to the termination of a war between them in which 


tal stock, to be paid to the stockholders or their re- 
presentatives on or after the first day of June. 


Thomas Pinkney, esq. has accepted the appoint- 
ment of major-general in the army of the United 
States, and Morgan Lewis, quarter master general. 

The govenor of Delaware has summoned an extra 
meeting of the legislature of that state, for the pur- 
pose of complying with the requisition of the presi- 
dent, in pursuance to the act to authorize a detach- 
ment from the militia. 


EvroreaN NEws.—We have accounts from En- 
gland as.late as the 30th ultimo. The emperor of 
#rance was at Paris on the 22nd of March; but his 
armies were marching in great force towards Rus- 
sia. It is said that 200,000 French, 150,000 Austri- 
ans, and 50,000 troops of the confederation of the 
Rhine, are prepared to fall upon the emperor Alex. 
ander, who is stated'to have 280,000 in readiness to 
oppose them. ‘The Prussian troops are to join the 
French.—Notwithstanding 4ll these statements and 
the hundreds of others floating in the British papers 
{perhaps for stock-jobbing purposes ) we do not be- 
lieve that France and Ruasia will commence hostili- 
ties. The late king of Sweden has been divorced 
from his wife in Switzerland—she is a sister to the 
emperor of Russia. The L’Orient squadron is still 
at sea, and has made some captures. A dissolution 
of parliament is talked of. Grain te the value of 12 
millions sterling was imported into England in the 

ear 1811; nine of which were paid for by licensed 
ertats and three millions in specie. 

In the last commercial report, (says the Belfast 
Monthly Magazine) the discount on bank notes 
was through inadvertance stated at 22 pef cent. 


neither have “ gained any thing but hard Knocks.”— 
Four Sail of the line, abou' to be launched at Venise, 
are to be ready for sea in June next. 

The emperor of Austria hs issued a rescript to the 
states of Hungary, in which he, in substance, states, 
that under existing circumstances he cannot desist 
from the demand he has made of 12,000,000 in mo- 
ney for the wants of the empire.” 

Petitions against the orders in couneil—The peti- 
tion from Leeds had from 16 to 17 thousand signa- 
tures. That from Birmingham was signed by 20 
thousamd persons m four days—and required 150 
feet of parchment; and on Friday last, at a meeting of 
merchants, and manufacturers, and other inhabitants 
of Sheffield and the neighborhood, held at the Town- 
Hall, resolutions respecting petitioning parliament to 
advise his royal highness the prince regent to re- 
scind the “ orders in council” were passed, and peti- 
tions, the same in substance _as those lately present- 
ed to the regent, were voted. 


ken place in Great Britain or Franee. Price of 
stocks, April 11, at London, consols, 59 37 48—Re- 
duced 50. The new constitution is stated to be 
adopted by the Spanish cortes. 


ceclinenatiienmmnamindinnmeananatnd 


(cPif complaint should be made of the quality we 
are assured that the guanéity of matier in the pre- 
sent number will evince our desire to please. Though 
some of the articles are unusually long, they are 
more than usually interesting. The’ congessiona! 
debate is of the highest importance, and the sketch 
of the life of general Dearborn, copied from the Bos 
ton Chronicle, will command an earnest perusal fro™ 





ia circymstances im which he is placed. 


No change favorable to the United States has ta- © 
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